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LYMAN ABBOTT, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Lordon was startled on Tuesday evening of last 
week by two terrible explosions on the underground 
railroad, one about 200 yards west of the Charing 
Oross Station, and the other at Praed Street Station ; 
at the former place the walls of the tunnel were bat- 
tered and the windows of the station blown out, but 
fortunately no person was hurt; at the Praed Street 
Station a deep hole was made io the bed of the road, 
the brickwork was blown out, the refreshment 
saloon wrecked, and the passengers in the last two 
carriages of the passing train injured—four very seri- 
ously hurt, and over forty wounded. Iuvestigation 
shows that the work was done by nitro-glycerine, and 
the dastardly character of the enterprise is manifest 
on its face, To blow up a passing train full of people 
of all classes and of every sort of opinion, if the 
plotters were political agitators, was a piece of malig- 
nant stupidity which it is difficult to explain, So far 
the perpetrators of this outrage have not been dis- 
covered, but suspicion naturally points to Fenian 
agitators, who have not hesitated before to make use 
of the same weapons. O-her incidents of the week 
which excite apprehension are the riot between 
Orangemen and Nationalists at Londonderry, and 
the precautions which were taken to insure the 
safety of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught on 
their journey by rail to Dover. The whoie route was 
carefu!ly guarded in response to threatening letters 
received by the authorities. In the Londonderry 
affair the Orangemen were the Jaw-breakers, and 
ought to be dealt with'as such, but the Nationalists 
are introducing revolutionary and incendiary methods 
into Ulster, and their intrusion was naturally resented. 


| resist French encroachments. Marquis Tseng, the 


The situation in Tonquin grows more serious every 
day, and the prospect of peace steadily wares ; there 
was some hope that the Chamber of Deputics would 
reverse the action of the Ministers, but it has en- 
dorsed that action, in the face of the fact that the 
The budget of papers sub. 
mitted to it put France in an attitude of dictating 
terms to China, but it now appears that important 
dispatches were withheld, and that, instead of conces- 
sions, China has responded with the frankest and 
most outspoken declarations of her determination to 


Chinese embassador, has shown himself fully the 
equal of Challemel-Lacour, the French Minister of 
F oreign Affairs, in diplomacy, and has made a much 
bett er impression upon the public opinion of Europe. 
The Chinese have given their side of the question 
the widest publicity throughout England, and one 
grave possibility of the situation arises from the fact 
that English relations with China are so complicated 
that war could hardly occur between that country 
and Frauce without a collision of Eaglish and French 
interests. If the French people are to be led again 
by an ignorant and unscrupulous love of military die- 
play into that spirit of Chanvinism which has brought 
upon them such terrible disaster in the past, there is 
little hope of any adjustment of difficulties except 
by the arbitration of war. The Chinese are steadily 
increasivg their forces, and the French are making. 
warlike preparations both by land and by sea, . Re. 
ports of French atrocities on the Auamites still 
furthur alienate public opinion from them, 


The Utah Commissioners have presented to the 
President their second annual report ; from this report 
it appears that under the Edmunds Act, disfranchising 
the polygamists, the polygamists have been excluded 
both from the polls and from cffice ; that the present 
Legislature contains no polygamist whatever, and that 
the Mcrmon vote has been reduced from twenty- 
eight thousand to twenty-two thousand, in round 
numbers. The Commissioners are quite sanguine 
that the effect of this law will be, in time, to destroy 
the prestige of the polygamists; they apparently 
are not so sanguine that the Legislature will comply 
with the requirements of Congress and adopt any 
provisions for the suppression of polygamy, but 
declare themselves ready, if the Legislature shal! 
fail, to recommend measures for the consideration 
and adoption of Congress. When we consider 
that the last Mormon Legislature was composed 
almost entirely of polygamists, the results achieved 
certainly seem encouraging; but we fear that the 
advantage is more apparent than real. Mormonism 
is not merely a social evil, it is still more a political 
despotism ; the majority of the Mormons are not 
polygamists ; indeed, as the vote shows, only a small 
minority are so, The Commissioners expect that 
the disfranchisement of the polygamists will have 
the effect to divide the Mormons ; we anticipate that 
it will have the effect to make their coalition and 
concentration stronger than ever before. The at- 
tempt to break the power of Mormonism by exclud- 
ing polygamists from jthe Legislature is something 
like the attempt to break the power of Romanism by 
attempting to exclude priests from public office ; the 
servants of a hierarchy are always apt to be more 
unscrupulous than the hierarchy itself. 


Gen, Sherman has retired from, and Gen. Sheri- 
dan has assumed, the command of the army. The 
transfer was made very quietly and without cere- 
mony; a change which might have been moment- 
ous in a country where the standing army is large, 
in our land of peaceful pursuits is neither accom- 
panied with nor prophetic of any significant conse- 
quences. Accompanying this transfer is the publi- 
cation of Gen. Sherman’s last annual report; he 
regards the Indian problem as settled so far as the 
army is concerned ; settled, however, by immigra- 


tion and industrial occupation and the railroad rather 


than by military achievements ; he recommends per- 
manent barracks for suitable garrisons at proper 
places on the great railroad lines; he calls very 
justly for extra pay for extra work imposed on the 
soldier when employed on labor not military, as 
mechanical, etc. ; recommends a change in the or- 
ganization of the army which shall provide, besides 
the troops necessary in tme of peace, a skeleton 
organization with its complement of officers which 
can be used as a nucieus for troops and for invalid 
snd raw men and offisers. Such an organization 
would render equipment in the event of war compar- 
itively simple, rapid, and easy. He also calls upon 
Congress to make provision for the transfer of regu- 
lars from remote stations to home stations after a 
fair period of service, as the Exugish goverument 
does, 


The Grand Jury of New York City have presented 
the Excise Commissioners of the city for licensing 
seventeen liquor saloons known to the police as re- 
sorts for thieves, and nearly all kept by ex-convicts ; 
their presentment has the iudorsement of Re- 
corder Smytb, who declares that, ‘* independent 
of the facts contained in your presentment, the many 
cases brought before me in this court have sati-ficd 
me that the Board of Excise has not exercised proper 
judgment.” The Iudicrously inconsistent apologies 
of the diff+rent Excise Commissioners, as reported in 
an interview in the New York ‘‘ Herald,” still further 
justify this presentment. We are only sorry that the 
Grand Jury did not indict instead of merely present- 
ing the Excise Commissioners,” who have not only 
utterly failed to perform the duty laid upon them, 
but, so far as we can judge, have not even attempted 
to exercise any discrimination or aff »rd any protection 
to the community from the worst saloons kept by 
the most notorious characters, 


The Rev. James Brand, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Oberlin, has been sued for libel by 
a druggist of that town for quoting in a sermon from 
Mr. beecher’s ‘‘ Lectures to Young Men” the follow- 
ing paragraph, which Mr. Bascher himself now char- 
acterizes as ‘‘ ripping and roaring :” 

‘*The shadows of death are the golden haze which heavy- 
en's light makes when it meets the earth and mingles with 
its shadows. But to thee [meaning Bronson, it is alleged] 
there shall be shadows fall of phantom shapes. Images of 
terror in the fature shall dimly rise and beckon thee. The 
ghastly deeds of the past shall stretch out their skinny hands 
and push thee. Thou shalt not die unattended. Despair 
shall seize thee, agony shall tender to thy parched lips her 
flery cup, remorse shall feel for thy heart and rend it open. 
Good men shall breathe freer at thy death, and utter thanks- 
giving when thou art gone. Men shall place thy grave-stone 
aS & monument and a testimony that a plague is stayed ; and 
as, borne on the blast, thy guilty spirit whistles toward the 
gates of hell, the hideous shrieks of those whom thou hast 
destroyed shall pierce thee, heli’s first welcome.” 

The druggist places his damages at $30,000. We 
know nothing of the case except the reports given 
by the daily newspapers, but if these reports are 
correct, we think that it affords another illus- 
tration of the principle laid down a few weeks 
ago by us in an article entitled ‘‘ Pulpit Proprie- 
ties.”’ Making the pulpit a place for personal at- 
tack, criticism, or indictment rarely leads, it is true, 
to libel suits, but almost invariably diverts public at- 
tention from the principles involved to what the pub- 
lic is apt to regard as a petty personal quarrel. The 
case also affords a rather striking illustration of the 


gross injastice sometimes perpetrated by leading 


journals. The New York ‘‘ Tribune,” in larga type, 
on its editorial page, accused Mr. Brand of having 
stolen his thunder from the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and gave nearly half a column more in elab- 
oration of the charge ; it then priuts in small type, 


without, so far as we can fiud, any editorial re- 


traction or reference whatever, the statement that 
Mr. Brand quoted from Mr. Beecher, explicitly at- 
tributing the words to ‘‘a noted man now living,” 
and printing them in his sermons in quotation 
marks, A proper regard for the reputation of a 
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Christian minister should have led the ‘‘ Tribune” 
to inquire whether this might or might not be the 
case before it brought its charge of theft, and cer- 
tainly should have led it to make its retraction as 
conspicuous as it made its original accusation. It 
is not honorable to vociferate an accusation in big 
type and whisper the retraction in little type. 


Next Sabbath will be very generally observed 
thronghout the country in Protestant churches by 
services in celebration of Martin Luther, and with 
sermons drawing instruction therefrom. Public 
meetings have been arranged for in this city and in 
Brooklyn, avd it is announced that Mgr. Capel is to 
lecture on ‘‘ Luther and his Times” in Cincinnati. 
This is a good sign; anything that brings Luther 
and his times to the attention of Mgr. Capel’s audi- 
diences is to be welcomed. The broad sympathy 
with humanity, the deep faith in God, and the 
unflinching courage of conviction which were the 
three chief characteristics of Luther’s personality, 
are needed in our own times as truly as they were in 
his. We bave in another column pvinted out one of 
the lessons which Lutt:er’s life seems to us to teach, 
and an admirable review of one phase of his work, 
too often overlooked, is also given by Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth in this issue. 


The report of Dr. H. C. Hayden, showing the in- 
crease of contributions to foreign missions in his dis- 
trict, which includes Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, is an encouraging 
exhibit of what can be accomplished by wisdom, 
energy, and consecration combined, and the extent 
of the charch’s vast unused resources of moral and 
spiritual strength, which only wait until some one is 
found who knows bow to get at them. This state- 
ment shows an increase in donations of 84 per cent. ; 
in Sunday-school contributions of 18 per cent. ; in 
gifts from the Woman’s Board of Missions of 12 per 
cent. ; and in legacies of 75 per cent., making a total 
net increase of 35 percent. Dr. Hayden is by no 
means satisfied, and gives a list of non-contributing 
churches, amounting in the total to 146, from which 
he expects something next year ; we should say that 
this is a bad list fof any Christian church to be on, 
however feeble. 


PROGRESS IN RELIGION. 
T is constantly made a matter of reproach by the 
enemies of religion, on the one hand, that it has 
nostability, that science is sure but theology is uncer- 
tain ; and, on the other, that it has made no progress, 
that science is continually making’ new conquests 
while theology is tied to the traditions of the past. 
We might, perhays, leave these mutually destructive 
criticisms to neutralize one another, if they were 
always addressed to the same audiences or proceeded 
from the same critics. But, as this is not the case, 
we have thought it net illegitimate to consider their 
justice separately. Last week we endeavored toshow 
our readers that religious thought has been more 
permanent in the great underlying truths which it has 
professed than science ; to-day we undertake to show 
that it has made quite as great and real progress. 
And, to simplify the question, we do not propose to 
take our readers back of the present century, during 
which time the greatest progr ss in scientific thought 
has been made. 
At the opening of the cen _ury the philosophy of 


- Locke controlled English thought, and influenced, if 


itdid not contro], the thought of New Eogland. That 
all material of knowledge is derived through the 
senses, which furnish the threads, that all organiza- 
tion of knowledge is wrought by the reason, which 
weaves the pattern, was the accepted doctrine within 
as without the church. It made the preaching 
rationalistic in its processes and sensuous in its im- 
agery, and laid the foundations for the materialism 
of Maudsley and the agnosticism of Herbert Spen- 
cer. In 1840 died Nathaniel Emmons, the last of 
the Puritan preachers educated ix this atmosphere. 
That every man is a logical creature, that truth is 
all demonstrable by logical processes, that when by 
presentation of truth the reason is convinced the wiil 
should yield, that this yieldiog of the will is conver- 
sion—this was the fundamental philosophy of this 
class of Puritan theologians, The only road to the 
heart or the will which this style of preaching recog- 
nized lay through the iatellect. Both in England and 
America a new school of thought has arisen, and a 
new school of preachers. In philosophy this school 
is represented by Coleridge, Carlyle, Hopkins, and 
Hickok ; in the pulpit, by Erskine, Maurice, Kings- 
ley, and Robertson, abroad; by Munger, Maulford, 
Brooks, Gladden, Newman Smyth, and a host of 


others, at home. Leader and chief among them was 
the poet and prophet preacher, Horace Bushnell. 
Misap»orehended by his critics, who insisted in vain 
that he should give them some new dogmatism to 
take the place of the old which he so remorsely 
criticised, worse misapprehended by some of his 
disciples, who have endeavored to do what he never 
did, construct a logical system out of spiritual reali- 
ties, he was the foremost, if not the first, to teach 
that truth is more than doctrine and faith more than 
belief ; that spiritual truth is to be instantly and im- 
mediately perceived by the spiritual faculty, while 
logic comes halting after to criticise and analyze 
what the spirit already knows; that God is some- 
thing more than the best hypothesis to account for 
the phenomena of creation ; forgiveness of sins some- 
thing more than a doctrine of atonement; and the reve- 
rential worship of Christ something more than the 
psychological statement of his divinity. With a 
change of philosophy preaching has changed. The 
sensuous imagery of Edwards is replaced by an 
imagery far finer and more spiritual. The logical proc- 
esses of Emmons have given way to the spiritual as- 
sertions of Phillips Brooks. The successful preacher 
of to-day is a seer. He who demonstrates truth does 
so to empty churches; he who sees it and enables 
others to see it never lacks auditors. The creed is 
gradually giving place to the Confession of Faith. 
Religious teaching is more practical because more 
spiritual. And though there is certainly danger of 
excessive reaction against logical system in theolog- 
ical thought, and of supplanting the reason, not 
with spiritual perception, but with a mere ill-regu- 
lated imagination, this is one of those dangers which 
always accompany progress, and concerning which 
the proverb is certainly true: ‘‘ Forewarned is fore- 
armed.” 

This growth in spiritual apprehension of truth 
has been accompanied by the growth of a rational sense 
of personal responsibility and a corresponding sense of 
personal sinfulness. Apparently less deep, it is really 
more genuine, and leads, not to a hopeless despair, 
but to a hopeful endeavor. The churches, especially 
the Puritan churches, inherited from the Reforma- 
tion a legacy of fatalism ; the Methodist protest had 
vniy made their hold upon it more tenacious, Luther 
declared that man lost his moral freedom by the fall, 
and that God had a secret will for the salvation of 
some and the destruction of others. Calvin, more 
logical and less sympathetic, blazoned the ‘‘ secret 
will” abroad. That God existed for his own glory ; 
that he created some vessels for virtue and immor- 
tality, and others for sin and damnation ; that his 
glory was as much manifested by the one as by the 
other ; that God’s choice was absolute and eternal ; 
that man had no freedom to choose and no power to 
pass from the one class to the other, any more than 
the chaff to become wheat; that the atonement was 
made only for the elect—this system was preached, 
with a certain degree of awful power, at the close of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteeth cent- 
ury. As late as the close of its first quarter, Albert 
Barnesin the East, and Dr. Lyman Beecher in the 
West, were put on trial for preachiog that God’s mercy 
has a wideness like the wideness of the sea; and the 
New Theology took its Departure from the old Calvin- 
ism, and began to organize itself into the New School 
Presbyterian Church. From that day to this, the 
doctrine of human liberty and human responsibility 
has made steady progress. A recluse teaching year 
after year a score or so of favored pupils, like the 
Greek philosopher in his academic grove, and bring- 
ing to bear upon the pagan fatalism a remorseless 
sarcasm, and upon all truth a fine discriminatirg an- 
alysis, has, as the result of half a century’s teaching, 
sent out apostles into every section of the Greater 
New England to teach that ability and responsibility 
are always commensurate. ‘To Professor Edwards 
A. Park the cause of liberty owes a debt which the 
churches will never recognize till we look back on 
our vineyard work here from the harvesting there. 
A war-horse, smelling the battle from afar, bringing 
to theological problems the native endowment of a 
rare genius and the training of a lawyer, with cour- 
age that feared no one and flinched at nothiog, with 
convictions almost awful in their intensity, and with 
a power of persuading and convicting popular audi- 
ences dependent on no artifices of rhetoric or elocu- 
tion, Dr. Finney did for the public what Professor 
Park did for the pulpit. And under their combined 
assault the walls of the old fatalism fell, and to-day 
in no church outside ‘‘ Egypt” or the ‘‘ Pocket” are 
its doctrines to be heard ia the pulpit, except to be 
gently disavowed or indignantly repudiated. If they 
are still held anywhere as part of a theological sys- 


tem, they are not practically preached as part of the 
Gospel. Under this healthful change in religious 
teaching, changes as great and as healthful have 
taken place in religious activity and in social organi- 
zation. Revivals followed everywhere the preaching 
of liberty ; and this era of revivals is now followed 
by the still better era of spiritual growth. The 
whirlwind is followed by the still, small voice, The 
church no longer looks upon the heathen as uncon- 
ditionally reprobate. Almost simultaneously with 
the organization of a New Theology in the churches 
came the organization of the American Board to 
send missionaries to preach the Gospel to the pagan. 
The community is no longer content to leave the 
slave to his stripes and his manacles because God 
said in the days of Noah, ‘‘Cursed be Canaan.” 
Armed with the flaming sword borrowed from the 
cherubim, it touches the manacles, they shrivel and 
drep off, and the oppressed oi the earth go free. 

The fatalism of Puritanism would have been im- 
possible if the Puritans had really believed iu the God 
of the Bible. They did not. The God of Puritan- 
ism, like the God of Brahminism, is an impassive 
God. Only an impassive God could unconditionally 
elect some of the human race to eternal sin and suf- 
fering, or look with complacency upon their wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. The Church of Christ to-day 
is growing toward a more honorable and a more rev- 
erent conception of God as a God of long-suffering. 
The utilitarianism which conceives the object of vir- 
tue to be happiness, the selfishness which can con- 
ceive of the bighest bliss only as painless bliss, is giv- 
ing way to a profounder conception of life—one 
which sees in virtue a prize greater than happiness, 
and in suffering love a bliss higher than that ofa 
painless self-.satisfaction. The enfranchisement of 
the spiritual nature led to a spiritual study of the 
Bible; and this, pursued now for half a century 
with an earnestness of quest unknown before, has 
brought the whole Church to see that Christ is the 
center toward which all the Old Testament types and 
prophecies converge, and from which all the New Tes- 
tament philosophy diverges. The study of that 
Christ is gradually giving the Church a conception 
of a divine Heart as infinite in its range of simulta- 
neous sympathies as the divine Intellect in its capa- 
city of simultaneous knowledges, and the divine 
Power in its possibility of simultaneous activities. We 
are learning that God, who made man in his own 
image, imaged bis own sensitive and sympathetic na- 
ture in the heart of every mother; that the Father- 
hood of God means that the Eternal Father carries 
in his heart the woes and sios of all his children ; 
that the declaration that Christ was the express image 
of his Father’s person means that the sams divine 
love weeps at the grave of every dead Lazarus, and 
over the prophetic vision cf every destroyed and dis- 
mantled Jerusalem ; that‘he who could say to his dis- 
ciples on the eve of the Passion, ‘‘ Fulfil ye my joy,” 
exemplified the marvelous nature of Him who ever. 
more rejoices to suffer for the suffering and the sin- 
fal. Slowly the church is growing into the conscious- 
ness of this truth of a long-suffering and ever-rejoicing 
God. This is the heart of what men call the New 
Theology ; and with it is growing an assured convic- 
tion that the atonement is no expiation to induce 
God to love, no ‘‘plan”’ to enable him to forgive, but 
the revelation iv time of his eternal suffering love ; 
that Christ is no double-natured being, now God, now 
man, but God in man, revealing the divine nature in 
every human word and act and emotion ; that the Bi- 
ble is no book of dictation by a passionless God to 
passive amanuenses, but the record of the spiritual 
perceptions of God’s most spiritual children, when 
his sympathetic soul had entered and filled their 
souls with its own life-tide ; that, whatever awful 
mystery may be hid behind the impenetrable cur- 
tain which shuts the fature from our too curious gaze, 
whoever goes away into that outer darkness will 
hear, as the last word that falls upon his ear, after the 
yearning of father and mother love is dumb, the ory of 
the Infinite Father: ‘‘Turn ye, tarn ye, for while 
ye die.” More even than in its spiritual perception 
of spiritual truth, more than in its clear apprehension 
of man’s freedom, and its emphatic pressing home 
upon him of his consequent responsibility, is the 
growth of a Christly tenderness in religious teaching, 
in pulpit, in press, in parental instruction, be- 
cause a gradual and almost unconscious growth toward 
the spiritual apprehension of a suffering God as re- 
vealed in the sin-bearing Messiah and Saviour of man- 
kad. 

There has also been, especially during the past 
few years, a growth away from the conception of 
God as the mere Artificer of the universe, as though 
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it were a machine and he the Mechanic who has 
made and set it going, and toward the conception of 
God as the Spirit who animates the universe, yet is 
infinitely more than that which he animates, and 
who conforms it to the expression of himself. But 
we are just entering on this era of thought, and its 
fruits yet lie in the future. 

That there is a living, personal God, with intellect, 
will, emotions, and with all the inflections of life 
which they involve ; that there is a way of access be- 
tween this Divine Spirit and every one of his children ; 
that no one truly lives unless he lives in God and 
with God ; that the end of all revelation and redemp- 
tion is to bring God’s wandering children back to a 
life in him and with him—this is the permanent in 
theology, unchanged from the days when Abraham 
went out on his sacred quest for this, to him, unknown 
God. But in the last three-quarters of a century 
& more spiritual apprehension of spiritual veri- 
ties, a clearer apprehension of human responsibility 
for all soul-separation-from God, a growing of the 
heart toward God as a Father of infinite sympathy 
with all his children in all their experiences, a dawn- 
ing belief in his immanence both in nature and in 
human experience, mark a progress in religious 
thought and feeling quite as great as the contempo- 
raneous progress in physical science, and quite un- 
paralleled in the past history of the church since the 
close of the first century of the Christian era. 


LUTHER THE EXPONENT OF REFOR- 
MATION. 


YFROVIDENCE always has some great and mas- 
terful soul made and developed to meet and 
master every great emergency. As often as society 
prepares its molds, God fills them; pours himself 
into them in a divinejfullness that brings to pass an 
epoch of history. It was pre-eminently so with Mar- 
tin Luther. He was the upheaval of the thought 


and life of his century ; ay, of the thought and life 


of the preceding centuries. He was the child of ter- 
rific struggle and conflict—the one mighty mind 
which was the ‘‘ whispering gallery” of the still, 
small voices of enslaved spirits, and which spoke for 
freedom, millioned-tongued, in tones that thundered 
round the world and down the ages. ‘‘ His mind 
was made convex” to reseive the scattered rays of 
God’s sun which had fallen into the souls of men 
during fifteen centuries; and in him they were 
‘‘focused ”’ and made to blaz3 and burn so as to set 
the moral and spiritual heavens aflame with a new 
life and a new hope for humankind. He found his 
age ‘‘dcformed,” and set himself to the task of its 
reformation. 

To understand and estimate Luther as a reformer, 
as a mighty spiritual force for all time, we need to 
note the twofold direction and power of the work 
that was wrought—his own spiritual) transformation, 
and the transformation that was wrought through 
him upon society. 

Look at him in his personal struggle for freedom 
and peace of conscience, Reared when the church 
had lost the simple Pauline doctrine that the just 
shall live by faith, and had reared an all-crushing 
hierarchy ; when the officials set apart of men arro- 
gated to themselves permanent prerogatives and 
control, so that they were the Church, and men 
must obey them on peril of terture on earth, eternal 
torment in hell; when this power was transmitted 
through them by its Divine Head in effectual sacra- 
ments ; when the Pontiff and prelates by religious 
sanctions exerted an influence which kiugs and war- 
riors dared not disregard ; when by their curse they 
could make the stoutest hearts to tremble; when 
arbitrary authority usurped the seat of reason, sub- 
stituting thaumaturgic words for the simple teaching 
of the Gospel; when the hierarchy had laid its 
withering hand on the family, on education, on the 
Charch, binding them all in the toils of a tyrannous 
ecclesiasticism—reared in such a time, the Reformer’s 
first, and perhaps hardest, work was to find his own 
way through the maze to a personal God, and be- 
come reconciled to his Heavenly Father, To do 
this, he need not go outside of the Church, provided 
only his intellectual and rpiritual insight could 
trace the hidden lines of truth beneath the rubbish 
of the Papacy. And it should be recognized that 


‘this system, corrupt and arbitrary as it had be- 


come, was not wholly for evil. It had served 
important needs ia the mediwval times. It held 
tumultuous peoples, amid stupenduous changes and 
incessant warfare, tosomecivil order. It laid a con- 
straining hand on the barbarians of the forest who 
rushed in at the downfall of the Empire, and so it 
averted civilchaos. It asserted Divine adjustments 


when wild force threatened to become the sovereign 
law of the planet ; preserved the sanctions of relig- 
ion, garnered classical literature in its libraries, 
and, by the assiduity of the monks, held in store 
fair copies of the sacred Scriptures. It built cathe- 
drals, and laid upon kings a hand more sovereign 
than theirs, proclaiming ‘‘the truce of God.” From 
the fifth to the fifteenth century it put forth an in- 
fluence calculated to restrain many of the malignant 
evils and to perpetuate many of the principles of 
good in those dark times. Bat when Luther appeared 
this vast organization had developed into a system 
of dogma and of worship which repressed the 
spiritual impulses of bis nature, and against which 
he had to rebel if he would find his Redeemer and 
assert his manhood, He was put to this severe test. 
Find his God he would : if not in the school, then in 
the monastery; if not in the monastery, then at 
Rome; if not at Rome, then in the depths of his own 
conscious nature, enlightened by the Word of God 
and quickened by the Divine Spirit. He fell into 
the most depressed state of mind. Hecried ‘‘ Mary, 
help!” It was not any peculiar transgression, nor 
youthful excess, that filled him with ‘‘dread of the 
wrath of God,” it was his own nature struggling liks 
an imprisoned giant to be free. The church. the sac- 
raments, the austerities, the fastings, Rome, with all 
her equipments, could give himnorelief. Asif God 
would concentrate in one soul the spiritual yearnings 
of the race, he took this man to St. Peter's in Rome, 
and while he was climbing the holy staircase on 
devout knees, he put the spirit of the old Apostle 
into him, which broke forth in the speech of divine 
liberty : ‘‘ The just shall live by faith.” After the 
long and dark night the light broke forth. He stood 
before God emancipated by faith. He came into 
the glorious liberty of a child of God. Gathering 
up all his energies, like a Domingo, he tore off the 
toils that the Papacy had wound round him, and 
declared that a ‘‘ Christian man is a free master over 
all things, and subject to noone.”’ The new, inner, 
spiritual man bounded upon the plane where he had 
communion with God. ‘‘God,” he declares, ‘‘ will 
not and cannot permit any one to rule over the soul 
but himself alone.” ‘‘ By means of faith he ascended 
far above himself into the divine.”’ 

When Luther had fought this great spiritual 
battle for bimself, he was prepared to stand up, in 
the might of the old Apostle to the Gentiles, and de- 
mand freedom of conscience forall men. He then 
had that divine authority in his own reason which 
enabled him to say to the hierarchs of the imperial 
Diet at Worms: ‘‘if I had a thousand heads I wcu'd 
allow them all to be cut off rather than recant a sin- 
gle word.”” He dared to say to prelates and kings, 
‘*Councils have often erred,” and ‘‘ To act against 
conscience is unsafe and dangerous.” There is noth- 
ing in history grander than this ; and there is noth- 
ing that is simpler or more natural to such au expe- 
rience as Luther’s. With God enthroned in the con- 
science, what are men, or armies, or kings, or popes ? 
What terror is there in prisons, and faggots, and the 
cross? When he has refused to have his own man. 
hood crushed, he dared to say, and he had the au- 
thority to say, to the prond, corrupt, and enslaving 
Church of Rome, You shall not crush the manhood 
out of my fellow-men ; to say it with an authority 
that tore from the Papal Church one-half of her 
communicants, 

Luther stands before us as the exponent of true 
Reformation. It must begin in the individual. 
Each man must find the truth as it is in Jesus for 
himself ; must come to it through a personal experi- 
ence, Then he must carry its light out into the 
world, that others may be led to Christ by his ex- 
ample and teaching. The great use to be made of this 
fourth centennial of the great Reformer’s birth, is to 
try to catch his spirit. It is not ours to go back to 
Luther ; itis not for us to attempt to do his incom- 
plete work ; we should simply get, if we can, the 
true Luther spirit, that we may be inspired to do our 
own work in our own time, and carry forward the 
Reformation among the men of to-day. There is still a 
demand for more freedom in all church politics. In 
the early history of Boston, one who came thither, as 
he said, to get rid of the Lord Bishops, afterward left 
Boston to get rid of the lord men. Thechurch js still 
cumbered by some lord bishops and some lord men 
—the latter as tyrannical as the former. But a new 
infusion of the L=ther spirit will sweep through the 
churches, setting free reason and consciences, lifting 
up the loftiest ideals, and allowing no dogmas; to come 
between the soul and Christ. It will also purify the 
life of the church, and free it from ethical confusions, 
It will pour new tides of activity into all channels of 
philanthropy. It will do more than protest that no 


human being shall be in bondage to forms of creed : 
it will insure the manhood of every child of God as. 
against any outward tyranny. God is ready to fill 
with his own life and thought the largest molds we 
can prepare for him. 


COLORED TRAVELERS. 


7 ANAGERS of rai!roads and steamboats should 
B's not assums too hastily that the recent decision 
of the Sapreme Court at Washiogton annulling the 
Civil Rights law of 1875 gives them full liberty of as- 
sigviag colored passengers to separate cars, cabias, 
and tables. The brief abstract furnished by the tel- 
egraph tothe daily press does not iadicate in what 
manner the Court has spoken of the power of Congress 
over conveyances moving from one State to another. 
The Court is said to have adjudged that the thirteenth 
and fourteenth amendments do not warrant direct 
Congressional legislation for the equality of negrees 
within the several States, but that Congress may 
pass such laws for the Distr‘ct of Columbia and the 
Territories, within which it i3 autocratic. But what 
of the power of Congress over passenger travel 
among the States? Perhaps this question was not 
raised ; the five cases before the Court may have in- 
volved only claims to equality in inns, theaters, or 
journeys within asingleState. Perhaps the full text 
of the opinions will show, in due time, that it was 
raised and fully considered. Sooner or later it will 
be raised; and there will be general surprise if the 
decision should be a retraction of what the Court has 
heretofore said. 

For there is a series of decisions holding, in various 
aspects of the subject, that the exclusive power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States 
embraces passenger travel, both by land and water, 
And oneof these discusses the precise question of the 
treatment of colored passsngers on inter State con- 
veyances. We refer to the case oi Hall vs. Da Cuair, 
decided in 1877. It arose in Louisiana, where a 
State law of the time forbade any exclusion or in- 
equality in treatment of colored persons on board of 
cars or vessels, Mrs, De Cuir, colored, took passage 
on the Mississippi steamboat ‘‘Governor Allen,” at 
New Orleans, for Hermitage, both withia Louisiana, 
though the boat ran beyond the Stateline. She 
found the boat fitted with two cabins, and she was 
refused admission to the ‘‘ white folks’ cabin ” because 
she was black. Relying on the State law, she brought 
suit, and Hall, representing the vessel, contended 
that the law was void becanse an attempt to regulate 
commerce, And the Supreme Court so decided, 
The judges in their opinions drew somewhat humor- 
ous pictures of the confusion which might ensue if 
States along the Mississippi River should alternately 
forbid and command the steamboats to assort their 
passengers by color, the consequences of which would 
be that each boat must stop at every new State line 
to shift its cabin arrangements in conformity with the 
law under which it was entering, Their judgment 


>was in favor of the steamboat owners, on the avowed 


ground that the States have not retained the authority 
thus to regulate the manner of distributing passen- 
gers on board of a public steamboat; and Chief- 
Justice Waite said: ‘‘If the public good requires 
such legislation, it must come from Congress, and not 
from the States.” There is good authority for the 
statement that the power of Congress in such mat- 
ters extends to railroads communicating with more 
States than one, A perplexing qnestion indeed 
arises when the road and traiu cross a boundary, but 
the particular passenger does not, he taking only a 
trip within theState. Oda this point the tendency of 
opinion is that if the train is nota purely local one— 
if carriage from one State to another is a part of its 
business—that fact brings it, as a whole, under the 
authority of Congress, and the Congressional regula- 
tion applies to it, This may not be fully settled in all 
details. But what has been thought settled is that to 
regulate the treatment of passengers who are mak- 
ing trips from one State to another by cars, or are 
traveling by vessels navigating public waters,is within 
the commercial power of Congress. It is scarcely 
possible that the new decision is iatended to leave the 
subject exempt from all regulation, either State or 


National. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


NOVEL and effective feature of the political can_ 

vass is Batler’s vuying a page of the ‘‘ Herald” 

and fiiling it witb his most strixing csmpaiga literature. 
This kind of advertising is not ac»rrupting use of 
money. It comesin as business. A genuine surprise 
of the closing week of the canvass has been the dis- 
covery that Judge Lord is the author of the judicial 
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and causti: articles that have appeared in the ‘‘Globe,”’ 
reviewing the Tewkabury case and coming out squarely 
for Butler. This is a bold thing for a Republican 
Judge to do, although a crotchety Judge, and it will 
have its effect. Money is being used freely, and ex- 
citement is fierce. Both sets of politicians claim to be 
confident of the result, while thoughtful people who 
are not politicians, on either side, think it will be close. 
Betting goes on with disgusting swagger, and the R-- 
pubicans are in as deep as the other side; an indice, 
I supnese, of their boasted superior political virtues. 
The R publican Committee hss issued a circular of 
earnest and pathetic appeal to all the clergymen in the 
S'ate, entreating them to use their very great influence 
to save the Commonweel'h from corruption. By the 
time this letter shall be read this most exciting and 
personal cor flict will be over, the result will be known, 
and the sun will rise and set as aforetime. 

In Cambridge there is much merriment over the 
curious metheds of initiating Harvard students into the 
tw societies, the ‘‘ Hasty Pudding ” and the ‘ Pi Eta.” 
All aspiring young men are put through, for two weeks, 
a series of menial and humiliating drudgery and subjec- 
tion. One New Yorker was made to sell papers for a week 
dressed in pants made of striped bed ticking, a swal’ow- 
tail coat, and a silk hat. One well-dressed young 


’ man was made to dash through Harvard Square, holding 


out along-handled tin dipper and pathetically implor- 
ing, ‘‘Won’t you give me alittle something,” at the 
same time devoutly crossing himself. Others are 
fantastically dressed and placarded, and sent on ridic- 
ulous errands, have to assume a peculiar vest 
whenever they go out, and go out they must; some 
call at houses and beg a piece of pie; some are sent 
with notes to young ladies, and are forbidden to smile 
while making the call,”and must not leave until the 
ladies, who are apprised by the note of the object of 
the cal), dismiss them ; some have their heads bandaged 
and are carried to a distant street and left at a house, 
appearing to the neighbors who observe the farce that 
a sadcalamity has befallen some one; some are made 
to laugh as they run across the grounds and through 
the streets—a sort of sardonic grin; and some are made 
to black the boots oftheir fellows. What is the pen- 
alty of disobedience ? Simply, they do not get in. 
The doors of the ‘‘ Hasty Pudding” or of the ‘Pi 
Eta” are closed against them forever; they must 
remaii in outer darkness. Violence is not resorted to 
in the initiations, which are curious and ingenious 
methods for making the young mea ridiculously 
obsequions ; and when they have been put through I 
suppose they feel greatly exalted. 

The annual convention of the Massachusetts Baptists 
was held on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week in 
the Bowdoin Square Baptist Church. It was a meeting 
of full average interest and ability. E lucational and 
missi ‘nary reports and discussions occupied their share 
of the time acceptably. Sermons were preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Apsey, of Cambridge, and the Rev. Mr. Gill, 
of Pittsfield. [am told by Baptists who were present 
that a strong feature of the Conven'ion was the essay 


of the Rev. F. E. Tower and the discusti»as which fo!'-) 


lowed. Tais essay will be given to the readers of the 
**Watchman” in its next number. Its theme was 
Holiness consi lered as the Central Divine Attribute,” 
and the ground was taken that holiness i3 the regal 
principle which subordiuates all other attributes. 
Considerable time was given in the treatment to the 
Atonement, and by courtesy Iam able to give an ex- 
tract from the manuscript, which will cover pretty 
clearly the scope and p‘ iat of the paper. After exalt- 
ing holiness to the central position among the attri- 
bnutes, by a process of reasoning and by Scripture 
proofs, the essayist spoke under the head of the 
Atonement as follows: ‘‘ Wrath was restrained by 
the reprieve granted even to the murderers of Christ. 
Love was wounded by the sufferings of the most de- 
serving object. Omnipo‘tence was o»scured in that it 
was, in some way, hindered from delivering the Son 
of God from the rage of his foes. Even Omniscient 
Wisdom seemed to pass under a temporary shadow, in 
that the schemes of hell appeared to triumph for a 
moment in the death of the Ouly Begotten. But holi- 
ness suffered no eclipse. I: shone forth triumphantly 
without diminution or obscuration. Never, in fact, was 
it more sublimely and perfectly vindicated, since thus 
even the sins wlich God’s mercy would pardon were 
fully expisted by the blood of the great Sufferer. 
Plainly this attribute appears as sovereign, since this 
alone remained in undiminished power and unchecked 
exercise.” Tue essayist, conclusion, showed how 
four forms cf error have sprung from the exaltation of 
other altiinutes above hclisess; thus, Fatalism is the 
outcome of pushing the doctrine of the decrees to an 
undue length, while Liberalism results from undue 
exaltation of the divine foresight, and Usiversalism 
puts too high an es\imate on benevolence; while Resto- 
ration takes in more of the holiness, yet ultimately 
saves all by the sweep cf benevolence. a 

Iam glad that the Baptists exalt holiness. Right- 


eousness, justice, holiness, is indeed the desideratum 
of ourtime. But to my mind it is confusing to a‘- 
tempt to weigh, and measure, and balance, and classify 
the attributes of God. I am unable to comprehend 
how any of the Divine attributes were obscured, or 
‘‘under a shadow,” or ‘‘eclipsed” by the crucifixion ; 
or how holiness on the cross was more triumphant 
than the Divine power and wisdom and knowledge. 
I regard God as the Al!-Holy, the Al!-Powerful, 
the All Knowing, and the All-Loving, acting himself 
out in righteousness, whether creating the*race or re- 
deeming it, and just as merciful cn the judgment-seat 
as on the cross; for— 
** Here the whole Deity is known ; 
Nor dares a creature guess 


Which of the glories brightest shone, 
The justice, or the grace.” 


Together with this paper, which will appear in the 
‘*Watchman,” I think people will like to read the 
paper of the Rev. Philip 8. Moxom, of Cleveland, on 
the Atonement, which will soon appear in the ‘‘ Chicago 
Standard ’—both from Baptist clergymen. 

An interesting and successful annual meeting of the 
‘*Woman’s Home Missicnary Association’? was held 
in the Mount Vernon Church, Wednesday, October 31, 
the President, Mrs. J. W. Danilson, of Providence, 
in the chair. The Association is doing an excellent 
work by its teachers and missionaries, seventeen in 
all, laboring in Tennessee, Texas, Arkansas, New Mex- 
ico, the Indian Territory, and Utah. Its schcols in 
the South among the poor white populations, and u- 
der the direction of efficient teachers, have been at- 
tended by earnest pupils, and a revival spirit has ac- 
companied and blessed their labors. In Utah, the six 
teachers have worked with the teachers of the Ni w 
West Education Commission. It is most congenial to 
say these cheeling words in behalf of: these devoted 
women, among whom are some of the noblest in the 
land, and who, amid much discouragement, have gone 
on in their unpretentious, humble, and persevering way, 
raising more money and supporting more teachers 
the past year than ever before. It seems to me that 
the Mountain White work in Kentucky could be un. 
dertaken by no better organization; and that their 
teachers, scattered through that wide and wild region, 
would bring those poor populations into contact 
with the best Ncrthern influence, and into sympatby 
with as warm hearts, as pure devotion, and as reason- 
ble a service as isto be found in the Congregational 
churches. I think that the Apostle’s injunction ought 
still to be heard and heeded: ‘‘Help those women.” 
Addresses were madein the afternoon by Miss Minot, 
Miss Wakefield, and Miss Sybil Carter, giving account 
of their labors and visits in mission fields ; a paper on 
benevolence was read by Mrs. Fuller, of Providence, 
and an address on the work of the Association was 
delivered by Mrs. C. F. Thwing, of Cambridge. The 
former almoners of this work may well taxe courage, 
and solicit the cordial co-operation of philanthropists 
and Christians in aid of the pressing claims that come 
upon these women for teachers and missionaries. 

As I walked over the great bridge, last week, that 
spans the East River, I querizd whether there is 
another spot on the planet so eloquent of suggestions 
of progress and of the triumphs of man over wature. 
The structure itself, it seems to me, is more wonderful 
than the triumph of genius that could hang the Pan- 
theon in the air, or build the cathedrals and pyramids. 
It could not have come to pass at an earlier perio.t, 
for the push of the centuries was behindit; the cul- 
mination of the applied sciences; all works of skill 
and of discovery that had gone before; and there it 
hangs in the air, in aerial grace, beautiful as a dream, 
solid as the mountains, the highway of jthe metropolis 
and of the nations. Then the associated ideas: the 
two great cities spread out like a map at your feet, of 
so recent and so stupendous growth ; the fine views of 
the East and North Rivers, and tae harbor; the com- 
merce of the world suggested by the great steamers 
that spread their banner of cloud on every sea, and by 
the sails and vast warehouses ; the reciprocities of traffic 
and of genius; the contrasts of poverty and wealth ; 
the accumulations of all times and of all climes—such 
suggestions take all the world to your feet, and start 
y our thoughts off in swift and vast excursions around 
the globe and through time. 


—One brother at the meeting in Brooklyn, last week, 
remarked, with a tone of disappointment, thatif there 
was to be no discussion of the ‘‘ color line” ,he should 
go home. Belligerent philanthropy, it seems, still 
lives. 

—Dr. Rankin facetiously remarked, when he intro- 
duced Dr. Edward Bacon, ‘‘ We always like to hear 
from ,the Bacons, although Dr. Leonard sometimes 
chastens us, not willingly, but for our good.” 

—D-. Barbour thought that one of the needs of our 
time is faith in a predestinating God, who works 
through all things and makes the wrath of man praise 
him, OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


Monday evening about two hundred and fifty gen- 
tlemen met inthe parlors of the Grand Pacific and 
took steps to organize a Presbyterian Social Union. 
All were of one mind as to the good which such union 
will naturally accomplish. The example of Congrega- 
tional clubs was referred to, and after a brief discus- 
sion, and speeches from Drs. Kittredge, Barrows, 
McPherson, and others, it was resSlved to effect an or- 
ganization which shall meet monthly, eight or nine 
times a year, to which members shall be admiited on 
payment of an initiation fee of ten dollars and yearly 
dues of eight dollars, and whose object shall be to se- 
cure ‘‘concentrated effort and comprehensive unity for 
denominational efficiency.” Prominence will be given 
to the social element. The organization of the Con- 
gregational Club has*doubtless led to this movement, 
and if the results are as good as those which have 
followed the older association no one will regret giving 
it his favor. The Methodists are also” proposing to 
form a Ffocial and denominational union of a similar 
nature, though with their! peculiarly strong denomina- 
tional attachments there is less cal] for it than in the 
denominations above mentioned. The Buiptist Social 
Union, which has been in existence several years, is 
popular with the young people of the churches, but 
has not undertaken the discussion of any great quee- 
tions, or set on foot any great work for the good of 
the city, Jike the establishment of a city mission by 
the Congregationalists. Now that the Baptist jubilee 
is Over, we may reasonably expect that Baptists will 
plan great things for the Master, and that a'l denomi- 
nations will ere long find common’ground upon which 
they can stand inthe work of city missions. 

The event of the week, certainly for the Roman 
Catholics, is the visit of Monsignor Cape). Tuesday 
evening the Uaion Catholic Library Association gave 
him avery hearty reception, at which manv Protestants 
were present. The distinguished foreigner hore himself 
modestly, and made a good impression. Tois favorable 
impression was deepened by his address Wednesday 
evening, at Central Music Hall, to an audience which 


filled every part of the auditorium, and which was | 


thoroughly representative in its character. Oratory 
and style were attractive, and with much that he said 
his audience was in sympathy. His subject was the 
Catholic Church and modern thought, and his views 
were not those which a Protestant people are accus- 
tomed to hold. It will be along time before this elo. 
quent lecturer will persuade the American people that 
his Church is, by its constitution and inner spirit, in 
sympathy with republican institutions. That he is an 
earnest, sincere, able man may be admitted, but tbat 
his influence here is to be profound or lasting we can- 
not believe. Thursday the Monsignor preached in the 
cathedral. 

Next Sunday afternoon will witness the dedication 
of the mission building of the Central Church (Profes- 
sorSwing’s) The building has cost $35,000, and contains 


an audience-room which will seat nearly twenty-five | 


hundred persons. C. B. Helmes, E:q , the manager 
of the South Side City Railway System, is Superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-schcoo!l which will hereafter meet 
in this new edifice. Dr. Little, of the New England 
Church, and the Rev. C. M. Morton, cf the Railroad 
Mission, will aid Professor Swing in the dedicatory 
services. 


Sunday, November 11, will be largely given up to 
sermons in review of the life and work of Martin 
Luther. Professor Swing is going to preach four 
sermons on the great reformer, two of which have 
already* been delivered. Dvr. Thomas has delivered 
one sermon on Luther and will deliver another, and 
perhaps a third. Rev. E. D. Eton, of O:k Park, has 
been devoting his Sanday evenings to the Reformation, 
and will continue to do go till his people become fa- 
miliar with its principles. Sunday afternoon, N»ovem- 
ber 11, Dr. Conrad, of Philadelphia, is to deliver an 
address on Luther at Farwell Hall. 

Just now the columns of the ‘‘ Tribune ” are devoted 
to a crusade against the study of Greek. Ita texts are 
the Pni Beta Kappa oration of Mr. Adams at Harvard, 
and the recent address of the Rev. George S Merriam 
atthe Yale banquet in New York. It refuses to con- 
fider any argument whatever in favor of the study 
of the grand old language; affirms that no college 
graduate is ever able to read easy Greek with comfort 
or profit, and that only those branches should be 
taught, either in school or college, which will be of 
direct use in business or professional life. Its posi- 
tion is that utility is the end of education; and that 
nothing is useful that cannot at once be turned into 
money. It seems to forget, as do most of the oppo- 
nents of classical study, that the formation of character, 
the development of the finer qualities of a man’s na- 
ture, are quite as important, and often as conducive 
even to business success, as instruction in the rudi- 
ments of science or in the use of tools. Welivein a 
utilitarian age. It will do us good to review the 
life of that German monk who, as Professor Fisher 
says, when the rest of Europe was seeking wealth in 
America and the Indies, and striving to found an 
earthly empire on which the sun should never set, 
turned away from the things of sense and empty 
forms, to find Him for whom the disciples had once 
sought in a sepulcher of stone. 

November 4. 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 
By Pror. C. Smytu, D.D. 


” HE world for two hundred years has hated no one 

as it hates me,’’ Luther said, reviewing his life. 
To-day Roman Catholic as well as Protestant Germany 
does him bonor, and the civilized world ranks him 
among its chief benefactors. A man so great and 
mighty deserves something very different from blind 
admiration. He had great faults. He cannot be re- 
garded as a perfect exponent of the Reformation 
which he introduced. It is more important carefully 
to study the man and his work than to eulogize him. 
Yet we believe that the deeper the insight gained 
into his character, the more justly his actions are 
weighed, the more perfectly his nature is understood, 
the grander he will seem. There was more of hu- 
manity in him than in any other man of his time. 
Therefore he had more power than any other. Me- 
lancthoa was a better scholar, Zwingle a calmer and 
more sagacious reasoner, Calvin had a more syste- 
matic and organizing mind, Charles the Fifth is more 
renowned for his knowledge of men, especially their 


. weaknesses; but no one ranks with Luther in his 


understanding of human nature, its needs and capaci- 
ties, its ruin and its glory. No one touched men at 
80 many points, helped them so much, entered so 
profoundly into the deepest secrets of their hearts, 
opened to them sources of strength. 
It is impossible to explain him by his times, how- 
ever conditioned and limited he was by them. That 
the son of a miner, & peasant in a line of peasants, 
should stand above learned scholars and doctors, car- 
dinals and popes, statesmen and princes, as a leader of 
thought, a controlling force in human affairs, is a his- 
terical fact worthy in our day of profoundest thought. 
We know of no way to account fer it, which can stand 
a moment’s careful scrutiny, that excludes the admis- 
sion of a divine equipment, a divine call, and a divine 
mission of particular men now as truly asin the days 
of Moses or Paul. 
We do not narrow his place in history, but rather 
explain why it is so large, when-we conceive of him 
almost exclusively as a religious reformer. Odaly we 
must not be misled by the word ‘‘ Reformer.” Like 
the word ‘ Protestant,” it may have too negative an 
interpretation. Luther’s work was constructive. He 
was a great builder, not so much in the realm of out- 
ward institution, of ecclesiastical polity, or even of the- 
ology, as in that which underlies all true divinity and 
useful church organization, in the realm of spiritual 
life. He smote the Rock from which flowed living 
waters. He turned men from a religion of ceremony 
to a worship in spirit and truth ; from the weary rounds 
of a legal service to the glad obedience of gratitude 
and love; from bondage to liberty and lordship. 
The providential preparation of Luther for his work 
was as marked as that of Moses or Paul. He was ed- 
ucated into a perfect knowledge of the system to whose 
overthrow his energies were to be devoted. In the 
family, the parish school, the university, the convent, 
he tested to the full the religious resources of that sys- 
tem. He believed in it, and he tried it in good faith, 
and thoroughly. His personal experience is a demon- 
stration of its insufficiency. His one aim was right- 
eousness. He could not gain it under the conditions 
prescribed by the Romanism wh'‘ch he finally rejected. 
Not that the Roman Catholic Church does not produce 
saints. Not that Luther found the peace and triumph 
he gained without help from that church. But this: 
the legal system whichconfronted and ruled him, from 
his early training by his parents till he learned the les- 
son that the just shall live by faith, did not and could 
not yield the fruit of righteousness for which he 
longed. Immediate access to God, reception of full 
and assured forgiveness through Christ by personal 
faith in him, consequent peace of conscience and mo- 
tive-power for a Christ-like benevolence—this was Lu- 
ther’s method of righteousness, and one which put him 
at once at variance with the theory of a sacerdotal 
church and with its practical discipline. Therefore he 
not merely protested against the proceedings of such 
a scapegrace as Tetzel, not merely nailed his theses 
to th vhurch-door in Wittenberg, not merely appealed 
to the German nobility against the usurped authority 
of Rome, but also wrote his treatise ‘‘On the Freedom 
of a Christian Man,” proclaiming anew the old evangel 
with which Paul confronted the legalism of Judaism 
and the selfish moralities and immoralities of paganism. 
No so inspiring a treatise on religion or ethics had 
been written since the age of Apostles. Like the pro- 
foundest and most quickening instructions of sacred 
Scripture, its form is a paradox: ‘‘ Christianus homo 
omnium Dominus est liberimus, nulli subjectus ; Chris- 
tianus homo omnium servus est Officiosissimus, omni- 
bus subjectus ” (¢ Christian man is the freest lord of 
all things, and subject to no one; a Christian man is 
the most obliging servant of all, and subject to all) ; 
or, a8 it runs in his native tongue : ‘‘Ein Christen mensch 

ist ein fre ier Herr fiber alle Ding, und Jederman un- 


terthau ; ein Christen mensch ist ein dienstbar Knecht 
aller Ding, und Jederman unterthau” There is nota 
wavering line or note in the whole march and progress 
of this tract. The ninety-five theses have been aptly 
described as the cry of an oppressed conscience, a cry, 
it should be added, of revolt as well as of anguish. 
The treatise ‘‘ On the Freedom of a Christian Man” is 
asong of peace, a pean of triumph. When we think 
of Luther at Erfurt, fainting in terror as the consecrated 
elements were borne about, dismayed before a crucifix, 
writhing on the ground as a story of Jesus’s mercy is 
read from a Gospel, and then turnto the pages of this 
treatise, the contrast isoverwhelming. Itis more than 
the antithesis of slavery and ‘iberty; it is the freedom 
of a‘ soul—calm, natural, full of life and strength, 
breathing its native air, wielding the powers of an in- 
alienable sovereignty. The outcome of a faith which 
immediately unites the soul to God in Carist is a royal, 
a God-like love. Service to our fellows, however 
severe, disturbs no inward peace. Rather it becomes 
the form and expression of the highestfreedom. Myco- 
nius saw in the little, rude cloister-church in which 
Luther first preached the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, a resemblance to the manger of Bethlehem. It is 
pot too much to say that through Luther Christ was, 
as it were, again born intothe world. And it is in this 
coming again into the world of human thought and 
life of its Redeemer and Lord, that modern history, in 
all that is most inspi:iting and encouraging, in all that 
is most nobly characteristic, finds its source and living 
impulse. As a new century of this history opens, 
Luther still witnesses, and with increasing power, to 
the liberty of the Gospel as against every form of 
legalism, to the majesty and glory of Christ as revealed 
in his condescending love, to the worth of the indi- 
vidual soul, to the source of its righteousness and the 
victory of faith. 


A LONDON POET. 


* Apollo made, one April day, 
A new thing in the rhyming way ; 
Ite turn was neat, ite wit was ciear, 
It wavered ‘twixt a smije and tear; 
Then Momus gave 4 touch satiric, 
And it became a * London lyric.’”’ 
T is a quarter of a century since Mr. Frederick 
Locker put forth the dainty volume of ‘‘ London 
Lyrics ” which Mr. Austin Dobson has so charmingly 
deseribed in the sextain quoted above, and prefixed to 
a later edition. And who better than Austin Dobson 
can describe the delicate commingling of poetry, wit, 
and pathos which make the ‘‘ London Lyrics” at once 
so aerial and fragile and yet so essentially and beauti- 
fully poetic? 

One recalls readily the men who have had tbis 
delicate touch joined to & genuine poetic impulse; 
and what delightful gifts and accomplishments the 
very names suggest! Prior—witty, andacious, and 
artificial because too strongly influenced by the French 
style of his time ; Praed—brilliant, at times flashing 
out into touches of real splendor; Dobson—accom- 
plished, finished, and inimitably artistic, turriog his 
dainty verse with all the skill which a master would 
use On an epic; our own Holmes, Jess firm and sure of 
touch, but the peer of any of them in keen wit and in 
the blending of humor and pathos; and, last of all, 
Locker, now in his sixty-second year, but still master 
of an art which makes us laugh and cry iu the same 
breath. In what magical rhymes he has touched the 
gloomy air of London with a glow of imagination, and 
opened the fountains of poetry in the stony thorough- 
fares! He has walked through Pall Mall, Rotten Row, 
St. James Street, and Piccadilly, not as common mor- 
tals traverse them, but in the high companionship of 
the muse herself. Other poets are stirred by the rus- 
tling of leaves in the heart of great woods, by the 
hoarse shoutings of the sea, but Locker finds inspira- 
tion in pavements, rows of houses, and the bustle of 
the crowd. He has an eye for nature and a hand to 
paint her loveliness, but the city allures him with a 
peculiar fascination. 

* Piccadilly! Shops, palaces, bustle and breeze, 
The whirring of wheels and the murmur of treea— 
By night or by day, whether noisy or stilly, 
Whatever my mood is, I love Piccadilly.” 

Locker is a good deal more than a writer of vers de 
société—‘* patrician rhymes,” as Mr. Stedman describes 
them ; a verse that is ofien compounded of a satiric 
temper, keen observation of society, and a Knack at 
rhyming. Locker is a poet, if only in miniature; he 
has a gentle, winning humor, a dainty fancy, a gift of 
satire which has no bitterness in it, and a vein of quiet 
pathos which often gives his most trifling effort the 
elusive touch of high imagination. His verse, delicate 
as it is in finish, is free from any appearance of effort; 
it is characterized rather by a simplicity, so evidently 
natural and genuine, that one feels the kindly thought 
behind the satire. 

An American edition ' of Mr. Locker’s poetry is a 


1 The Poems of Frederick Locker. (New York: White, Stokes 
& Alien.) 


thing to rejoice in, notably when it takes a form so fit- 
ting the delicacy of the verse. It is hard to resist the 
temptation to quote freely; but two examples of this 
poet’s quality must suffice. What could be more ter- 
der in sentiment and refined in expression than this ? 


MABEL. 
AT HER WINDOW. 


Ah, minstrel, hew strange ta 
The you sing! 

Let Payche, who ranges 
The gurden of apring, 

Remember the changes 
December wili bring. 


Beating heart! we come again 
Where my love repores: 

This is Mahe.’s window- pane; 
These are Mabel’s roses. 


Is she nested? Does she knee! 
In the twilight atilly ; 

Lily-ciad from throat to heel— 
She, my virgin lily? 


Soon the wan, the wistful stars, 
Fading, wil! forsake her: 

Elves of light, on beamy bars, 
Whisper then, and wake her! 


Let this friendly pebble plead 
At her flowery grating. 

If she hears me, wil! she heed? 
Mabel, I am waiting. 


Mabel will be deck’d anon, 
Zoned in bride’s appare! ; 

Happy zone !—On, Sark to yon 
Passion-shaken carol! 


Sing thy song, thou trancéd thrueh, 
Pipe thy best, thy clearest ;— 

Hash, her lattice movea—Oh, hush !— 
Dearest Mabel !—dearest. .. . 


The same delicacy of fancy, the same evenness of 
touch, illustrating poetic thought, are in these verses: 


THE UNREALIZED IDEAL. 


My only love is always near—'° 
In country or in town 

I see her twinkling feet, I hear 
The whieper of her gown. 


She foote it ever fair and young, 
Her locks are tied in haste, 

And one is o’er her shou'der flung, 
And hangs below her waist. 


She ran before me in the meads; 
And down this world-worn track 
She leads me on: bat while she leads. 
She never gazes back. 


And yet her voice is in my dreams, 
To witch me more and more; 

That wooing voice! Ah me! it seems 
Lesa near me than of yore. 


Lightly I sped wheu hope was high, 
And youth beguiled the chase ;— 

I follow, follow stil! ; but I 
Shall never see her face. 


H. W. M. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


“Men may come, and men may go, 
But I goon forever.” ° 

HIS is more true of spiritual forces than of the 
brook. The thirty-seventh annual meeting of this 
Association, at Dr. Behrends’s church, in Brooklyn, 
last week, seemed less than the drop of the bucket, in 
the whirling processions of business and of politics. 
Some hundreds of earnest and devoted men and 
women assembled to consult and plan for humble work 
among the lowly, could not attract much attention in 
the bustle of the great metropolis, and only get half a 
column’s notice in the daily papers. Yet the doings 
in this convention take hold of principles that go on 
forever; gO On in increasing volume and power while 
the generations of men come and go in swift succes- 
sion. Tois meeting registers a great victory, humble 
as itis, and unpretentious and plain as is its work. 
Thirty-seven years ago it undertook to help the poor, 
the down-trodden, the despised, the slaves, the denizens 
of the forests. It was asmall beginning, expending 
but a few thousand dollars annually ; it was ridiculed, 


not understood by Christians themselves. Now it 
looks back over years of swift conquest—slaves eman- 
cipated, the South dotted over with its schools, and its 
colleges sending forth the streams which already make 
glad the war-rent land of the South. S» humble and 
unattractive its work; so mighty the onrfl>wing influ- 
ence; sO great has been the progress to which the 
Association has contributed much, that its Secretary, 
who labored with fidelity in the Anti slavery cause, 
says that his most sanguine anticipations have been 
far surpassed by the march of events. 

The meeting in Brooklyn, presided over by one of 


its Vice-Presidents, Dr. Rankin, of Washington, ranks 


the promoters treated with contumely, and its mission | 
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among the best for popular effect and solid work. 
Dr. Withrow, of Boston, preached"the sermon on 
Tuesday evening, from the text, which is a sermon in 
itself, ‘‘ Whosoever would save his life shall lose it; 
but whosoever shal! lose his life for my rake shall save 
it.” He deduced from the text three points; a sur- 
prising prediction, an established fact, and a standing 
promise. The idea of the text was kept promicent 
all through, and many rich suggestions were thrown 
up, and some hard hits made at worldliness and 
skepticism, and especially at selfishness. The Doctor 
made some striking and some apt and telling illustra- 
tions. His transitions were swift and of immense 
sweep, from the heights to the depths. Heswept over 
the surface, but did not not touch the deep things of 
The discourse was emi- 
nently of a missionary cast. It was a great misfortune 
that a sermon of so much strength in parts, and 80 
well adapted to the occasion, should be delivered ina 
hurried manner, which seemed unnatural to the 
preacher, at times almost snappish, and so as not to be 
heard by a large part of his audience. It was also un- 
fortunate thata sermon of so much gold should have 
some alloy of a philological and scientific sort. For in- 
stance, he went out of his way to say that the original 
of the name Huss is goose, and of Luther swan. 
But Dr. K6stlin says of Luther: ‘*‘ The name is not orig- 
inally a family name, but a personal name equivalent 
to Lothar, which, according to its etymology, means 
one who is distinguished as a leader.” 

After the sermon Dr. Behrends welcomed the visitors 
to Brooklyn, and eloquently enforced some of the un- 
derlying principles which should control the actions of 
the Association to-day. In principles it should be rad- 
ical, applying to all religious and social questions 
God’s truth with uncompromising firmness and cour- 
age; at the same time it should be conservative in its 
methods, proceeding wisely, cautiously, adjusting its 
labors to the exigencies of the time skillfully, and as 
the grace of (70d shall indicate. Ano impressive com- 
munioa service was conducted by the Rev. Samuel 
Scoville and Dr. W.S Palmer. 

Wednesday forenoon was crowded with papers and 
addresses which kept the mind on the alert, and rolled 
up volumes of thought and stimulus by the variety of 
themes and the vigor of treatment. Dr. Rankin gave 
an address of fine scope of thought and poetic beauty 
on the cross of Christ as the uuiversal solvent of the 
ethical, civil, and religious needs of humanity; it 
proves universal brotherhood, and interprets and in- 
spires it. Legislation is weak through the flesh; the 
cross takea up into itself the disabilities of man. A 
paper of much interest on ‘‘Woman’s Work” was 
read by Rev. A. H. Bradford, picturing the influence 
of such workers as Fiorence Nightingale, Alice Burton, 
Miss Tichenor, and Miss Carter, and aflirming that the 
women do more than all others to keep alive the mis- 
sionary spirit. He playfully remarked that this work 
all along the line is reversing the Apostle’s injunction, 
‘*Help those women,” so that by commun consent it 
should now read, ‘‘ Help those men.” The Rev. G. M. 
Boynton’s paper on *‘ Missionary Literature” was thor- 
ough and racy. I is the object of clean literature to 
inform, quicken, and direct. The biographies of great 
men, like Livingstone, by giving the facts, plead most 
eloquently ia behalf of missions. Facts are what the 
church needs; the women give us sume of the bright- 
est and best pictures. There is constant need for more 
and better literature. Professor Albert Salisbury, of 
North Carolina, gave an address on ‘* Educational 
Work,” which was packed with ideas, showing that 
the negro needs through training in rudimental know!- 
edge and moral principles to give solidity to his impul. 
sive and fanciful nature. The negro is not wanting in 
capacity; he needs training, discipline, education. 
One of the most interesting, because the most romantic, 
addresses was by the Rev. A. A. Myers, on the ‘‘ White 
Mountain Work in Kentucky,” among the whites, 
those wild, peculiar people scattered through the 
mountain region of several States, some five hundred 
miles long and two hundred wide; people who were 
loyal to the Union, and in some districts sent more men 
into the war than there were men liable to a draft, and 
who now are insympathy with the spirit and purpose of 
the Association. Much interest in this great work was 
manifest, and the suggestion that $50,000 be appro. 
priated to it met with hearty retponses, although no 
specific sum was voted. Mr. Hull, a colored clergy- 
man from North Carolina, made an interesting speech, 
facetiously remarking that his race at one time, amid 
their hardships and depressions, felt that they must go 
back to Africa, but there were not boats enough to 
take them ; and then they thought to emigrate to Kan- 
sas, but there were not railroads enough to transport 
them; and so they determined that they should stay 
and work out the problem of elevation and manhood 
on the old scil. 

In the afternoon Dr. W. H. Ward made a report of 
the members of the executive committee who went to 
Dakota to look after the Indian iaterests in that Terri- 


tory, and gave glimpses as he went along, in his clear 
statements, of the great work that has been accom- 
plished ; the Rev. Joseph Anderson spoke of the edu- 
cational work among the Indians; and Dr. Alvin 
Bartlett, of Washington, spoke on the Cainese work, 
fiercely assailing the Government in its prohibitory 
legislation ; it forbids the emigration of the Chinese, 
but imports the old, worn-out Chinese wall and sets it 
up on this continent. He thought it not so reprehen- 
sible to worship ancestors as it is to damn _ pos- 
terity. 

A meeting of great popular power was held in the 
evening, the speakers being representatives of the 
three races for whom the Association labors. Mr. Ju 
Sing, from Oakland, a young man, spoke well, anda 
young Iadian, a graduate of Roanoke College in the 
last class, Mr. Harrison McKinney, spoke in the pecul- 
iar flow and rhythm which characterize Indian speech, 
getting into our English the charms of the wild, 
untaught tongue of the savage, and recognizing the 
march of progress from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
Golden Gate. I think, as a whole, the most effective 
address of the session was by the colored preacher, the 
Rev. J.C Price, of Salisbury, N. C., and a graduate of 
Liocoln Uaiversity in 1879 ‘‘If God,” he said, ‘‘ has 
made the negro a man he requires him to do the work 
uf aman.” Heclaimed that the negro now, as he is 


beginning to rise, should not be estimated by his worst, 


but by his best; by what he has done in the line of 
education in a few years, after centuries of degrada- 
tion. I was impressed by this address with the pos- 
sible power there is in the negro, with his swift imag- 
ination and powers of emotion—a reserved foxce of 
Providence, after perhaps other nationalities have de- 
clined into hard commercialism and phlegmatic prosi- 
ness—to become the orator of the race. Like tbe 
Indian, he has sweep and rhythm in his sentences. An 
episode of the evening was the singing of some Chi- 
nese young men. I do not think they will be invited 
into the church choirs. 

President Bartlett made a report Thursday morning 
on educational work, emphasizing the capacity of the 
negro to be educated, and the need of industrial edu- 
cation as well as intellectual training to bring him on 
asa good citizen; it should also be Christian educa- 
tion. Washington Gladden showed, in his thorough 
and masterful way, that, great as is the illiteracy of the 
South, and notwithstanding the aggregate increase of 
illiteracy in the last decade, the per cent. has been re- 
duced, and the negroes have lessened the per cent. 
more than the whites. 

Secretary Strieby’s paper on Caste in America has 
been printed and will be read. The principles are 
sound ; yet I feel that there is undue sensitiveness on 
this question. The Women’s Meeting, as I am told— 
we gentiemen had to stand back and out—was full of 
interest. Dr. E. W. Bicon’s address, that of Dr. W. 
M. Taylor, of D. O. Means, of Dr. Dennen, and of 
Dr. Barbour, was strong and earnest. 

My impression of the meetings is most favorable. 
The infelicities and episodes will not essentially mar 
the influence. There was too much talk on the caste 
question ; I incline to think that any talk on this sub- 
ject is too much. The cure for caste is similar to the 
remedy for a fog: shine it away by the beams of light, 
and blow it away by the breezes of healthful activity. 
I have been impressed by the devotional spirit, and 
by the prayers. Edward Beecher, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Dr. Thurber, and others took us up to the gates of 
light, and enabled us to realize that we are the children 
of light. The most edifying of anything in the meet- 
ings have been some of these prayers; and there were 
many other things that were edifying. While the men of 
this gathering came and went, and while the most that 
was done in the vast metropolis and in the nation on 
these days has passed in'o oblivion, I cannot but 
belizve that influences have been started that will go on 
forever. 


MR. ARNOLD AS A LECTURER. 


HATEVER doubt Mr. Arnold may have had as 

to his reception by an American audience 

must have been pleasantly dispelled when he came 
upon the platform of Chickering Hall on Tuesday 
evening of last week. Seldom has a man of purely 
literary reputation faced such an audience in a strange 
land and been met with a welcome so intelligent and 
hearty. Novelists, relying upon the dramatic interest 
of fictitious characters and telling incidents, have read 
and lectured to audiences as great; speakers of repute 
have even called together larger assemblages of peo- 
ple; but Mr. Arnold’s work is of that genuine, unob- 
trusive kind which has little of popular interest and 
nothing to excite popular enthusiasm. He comes sim- 
ply as a scholar and man of letters, and his welcome is 
significant, therefore, as indicating sometbiag real and 
genuine in the recognition given him. Moreover, Mr. 
Arnold has spoken of American political institutions 
and society with a freedom that in former times would 


have stirred some resentment and aroused not a little 
false patriotism. But we have long passed the stage of 
sensitiveness to foreign eriticism; we have reached a 
national self-consciousness which makes us more keen 
to discover our faults than any foreign observer could 
be; and which, at the same time, gives us an assur- 
ance of power, achievement, and capacity which sobers 
us with asense of responsibility. We are quite will- 
ing to be criticised, and quite ready to welcome our 
critics. 

Mr. Arnold’s misconception of us was founded upon 
an error so patent that we were rather entertsined 
than irritated by it. He is aman of clear sight, and 
he will not fail to discover the difference between us 
and the middle classes of English society with whom 
he has compared us. If be will read the pastoral letter 
issued by the Episcopal Bishops last week, he will 
learn, on the authority of the descendants of the Eng- 
lish Courchmen, that the descendants of the English 
Puritans and dissenters who built up this country have 
endowed and sustained colleges and universities, 
and so have transmitted to us traditions and instru- 
mentalities of culture that compare favorably with the 
traditions and methods of Eagland. He will find, 
moreover, a different teraper and spirit; a love of 
beauty, an openness to ideas, a freedom of action, and 
a passion for growth very rare among the Eaglish 
middle classes. : 

All this cultivated Ameritans nave .taken into ac. 
count, and their only feeling about Mr. Arnold has been 
that he should find an opportunity of studying our 
society for himself. The welcome which he received 
from the large and highly representative audience at 
Chickering Hall was an expression of the kiadly 
feeling which he will meet ia all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Arnold does not appear as well on the platform 
as in private conversation; in society his manner is 
simple, cordial, and unaffected; on the platform it 
lacked ease, and, to an American audience, accustomed 
to directness and naturalness in the speaker, it seemed 
artificial. He has little oratorical pewer; as a lecturer 
he has been accustomed to address small audiences, 
for the most part amid academic surroundings, and 
in a conversational manner. He laéks the directness, 
simplicity, and grace which msgay of our own literary 
men bring to the platform, and which make such 
men as Curtis and Lowell as effective in public speech 
as with the pen. It must be remembered, however, 
that Eaglish literary men rarely possess the speaking 
gift, and Mr. Arnold is much more agreeabie as a lect- 
urer than some of his countrymen who have preceded 


-him in the same field. To compensate for defects in 


oratory, Mr. Arnold adds to a very pleasant and cultured 
presence and manner the admirabie quality of having 
something to say worth hearing. 

The manner of his lecture could not have been new 
to those among his auditors who had read his books 
with care. There was the same clear, fluent, persua- 
sive style with which we are so familiar in his later 
writing; there were the same felicitous phrases and 
effective repetition of them; there was even the well- 
worn reference to Mr. Bright, whose stalwart optim- 
ism Mr. Arnold is fond of puncturing. Aad, indeed, 
the matter of the lecture could hardly have been a 
surprise. It was not difficult to foresee what Mr. 
Arnold ‘would say about ‘‘ Numbers ;” how he would 
make his effective appeal to history and enrich his ar- 
gument with some apt and forcible illustration; how he 
would show that essential righteousness gives dignity, 
weight, and permanence to institutions and policies,and 
not majorities and numerical support. It is Mr. Arnold’s 
strength as a teacher that he always directs attention 
from the external and circumstantial supports and sur- 
roundings of an iustitution, a principle, or a policy, to 
its essential nature; measuring their value and de- 
termining their probable permanence by bringing them 
to the test of the law of righteousness. 


Although more moderate in statement and more 
subdued in tone than most speakers who address us 
on such themes, Mr. Arnold’s lecture was full of sug- 
gestive thought, and was an appeal to the highest 
intelligence and the truest patriotism. As a piece of 
literary work the lecture was notably fiae; its con- 
struction was so harmonious, its parts so nicely 
adapted, its expression so simple, its recurring 
lines of illustration so full of illumination, that one 
hardly grasped its artistic completeness and finish until 
reflection had made its method clear in the mind. 
The closing words were significant of the speaker’s 
attitude toward ourselves, and will, therefore, be of 
general interest : 

** But you are something more than a people of fifty millions. You 
are fifty millions mainly sprang, as we in Engiand are mainly sprang, 
from that German stock, which has faults indeed; faults which have 
diminished its power of attraction, diminished the extent of its 
inflaence and the interest of its history, but of which it is yet true, as 
my father said fifty years ago, that it has been a stock ‘of the most 
moral races of men that the world has yet seen, with the soundest 
laws, the least violent passions, and the fairest domestic and civil 
virtues.’ You come, therefore, of about the best parentage whicb a 
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modern nation can have. Then you have had, as we in England 
have alsu had, but more entirely than we, and more exclusively, the 
Puritan discipline. Certainly I am not blind to the fau'ts of tha; 
decipline. Certainly I do not wish it to remain in possession of the 
fieid forever, or too long. But as a stage and a discipline, and as 
means for enabling that poor inattentive and immoral creature, man, 
to live and appropriate and make part of his being divine ideas, on 
which be conld not otherwise have kept hold, the discipline of 
Puritanism has been invaluable; and the more I read history, the 
more I see of mankind, the more I recognize its value. Well, then, 


you are not merely a multitude of fifty millions ; you are fifty mill- 


ions sprung from this excellent Germanic stock, and having passed 
through this excellent Puritan discipline. Even supposing, 
therefore, that by the necessity of things your majority must in the 
present stage of the world probably be unsound, what a remnant, I 
say—what an incomparable, all-transformipg remnant—you may 
fairly hope, with your numbers, if things go happily, to have !”’ 


THE CHURCH’S ECHO OF GOD’S WEL- 
COME. 


By tHe Rev. Puiviirs Brooks. 


HE Church is to echo God’s welcome to man. The 
Church and the churches—ihat is, the whole great 
body and each separate congregation of it—are to utter 
to the world the voice of the God to whom the world 
of men essentially belongs. It is that original and in- 
defeasible belonging of all men to God that the Church 
is, first of all, and most of all, tomake clear. And this 
strikes instantly at every sort of church exclusivenese, 
at every disposition of the Church to wrap herself io 
her own life or think that she exists only for herself. 
Judaism, Calvinism, ecclesiasticism—that disposition 
is forever reappearing. But what chance has such a 
disposition with such a truth as this of ours kept in 
perpetual remembrance : All men are God’s men. 
You, the Church, you, the members of the Church, are 
on!y men who have known yourselves to be God’s men, 
who have owned yourselves to be God’s men. But 
you are not any more God’s men than other men. 
How can yoube? Are notall his, by nature and essen- 
tial right, completely? Therefore when you, the 
Church, say, ‘‘Come,” you have the right to say it to 
any man only because he is a man, and therefore you 
may, you must, say it to all men because they all are 
men. All the future breadth and liberation of the 
Church is in that truth. Wherever it is known, the 
jealous pew doors must fly open. The steeples must 
carry men’s hearts up with a freer leap into the sky. 
The bells must learn a more penetrating and hospita- 
ble music. The ministry must tell the laity more cor- 
dially that the Church is theirs, and bid them take its 
privileges and responsibilities together. And migs- 
sionary activity, instead of being an occasional self- 
indulgence or education, a sort of athletic exercise of 
the Church for the increasing of its muscle, must be- 
come the very life of its life, the thing for which it 
lives. I am sure, too, that just so faras the Church 
catches the true tone of God’s welcome, and learns to 
say ‘‘Come” as he says it, her whole treatment of the 
forgiveness of sins will be enlarged and glorified. No 
longer then will it be possible for men to think, as 
they have often thought in other days, that the Church 
wanted to free them from their sins only that they 
might be released from punishment. Clear as daylight 
then will shine the truth that the real evil of sin is not 
the pain it brings here or hereafter, but its dreadful 
shutting out of the soul, here and hereafter, from the 
God to whom it belongs. Clear as daylight then it will 
be seen that the removal of sin and all its penalties is 
nothing unless, over the cleared ground where sin has 
been, the repentant and forgiven soul comes to God— 
and then the last remains of anything like mechan- 
ical expedients for sin’s remission must disappear, 
and penances and priestly absolutions be done away 
with forever. 

And so of the Church’s call to men to take God’s 
consolations in their sorrow. Too often it has sounded 
weak and sentimental. The Church has seemed to 
summon men to run away from the hard pains of life, 
as if the escape from the pain wereall. When she shall 


truly speak for Christ she will put on a maniier tone, 


and cry, ‘‘In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome the world” Not 
escape from suffering, but access through suffering to 
God, and victory through the assurance of that success, 
will be the promise. | 

And so the church that carries in her soul the 
profound knowledge that all men essentially and inde- 
feasibly belong to God, will not distrust or fear the 
reverent or humble efforts of any man to find outa 
little more about the God we all belongto. She will 
strive to include within her visible embrace as many of 
such efforts as she can. With those of them which 
are so wayward that she cannot visibly embrace them, 
but which still, however wild, are conscientious and 
sincere, she will try to keep true spiritual sympathy. 
She will believe that the Gospel and the human mind 
were made for one another, and will freely trust them 
to each other. Her own dogmas will seem to her to be 
little more than just the thinnest spots in the great 
cloud of human ignorance, where the divine wisdom 


that is behind it all shines through a little less dimly 
than elsewhere. Not to make men believers in her 
dogmas, but to make them worshipers of, and waiters 
for, the divine wisdom that shines through them, will be 
the Church’s hope and struggle when she has come 
thoroughly to believe in the essential sonship of man 
to God, the eterna!, indestructible belonging together 
of God and man. 

To one who looks at the history of the Christian 
church, or who studies it to-day, I think the work 
it has undertaken and is undertaking to do becomes 
very clear. One sees the practical limitatious of the 
Church’s own conception of its work. To repress the 
sinful dispositions of men, and to give utterance to the 
distinctively and technically religious experiences of 
mankind, are the things that the Church of 
Christ mainly undertakes to do. For these she organ- 
izes her societies, holds her services, teaches her 
doctrines. Noble and sacred tasks these surely are. 
But what I think comes to weigh more and more 
heavily upon one’s heart is the thought of the vast 
amount of her children’s lives which the Church leaves 
untouched and unclaimed for God. If God really is 
your Father, then there is no good and right§thing 
that you can do, no true ambition you can feel, no 
sweet and noble hunger after knowledge, no strong 
and gentle drawing of your life to another man’s life 
in friendship, no seeking even of the taste for a more 
genuine refinement, which ought not to be capable of 
being associated with and satisfied in him. In every 
healthy craving of our nature ought to be heard his 
call. And so the Church, whose duty it is to say 
‘‘Come” for him, ought to invite every good activity 
and stimulate every noble energy of every kind. 

Here is a boy or girl, let us say, starting in life, 
overrunning with the consciousness of newly opening 
powers, tingling with the mysterious and manifold in- 
vitations to do and be all kinds of noble things. That 
boy or girl comes to church, sits in the father’s pew, 
goes to the Sunday-school, and gradually begins to 
feel some interest in the church life, and to ask what 
it all means. The answer which ought to come to 
such a question rising in that child’s mind ought to be 
something more than that the church holds life tobe a 
very dangerous place, and urges the child to beware of 
falling into sin; and something more also than the as_ 
surance given to the child that he has in him certain 
precious powers of worship and of faith which he is 
in danger of forgetting, and of which he ought to be 
supremely conscious. These areexalted functions, in- 
deed, of the Christian Church toward her young dis- 
ciple. But certainly, besides all these, the Church, as 
the total result of her influence on him, ought to leave 
a deep kuowledge that in all his nature he is the child 
of God; that all these starting hopes, powers, wishes, 
tastes, are starting because the Father, God, is calling 
to the child. She ought somehow to be to that child 
the embodiment of that Father’s voice, and call in his 
name all these wishes, hopes, powers, tastes, to action. 
Her baptism ought to be the summons to the whole 
child’s nature, calling him not only to learn his cate- 
chism and to say his prayers, and in due time to be 
confirmed, but calling on him also to learn every 
truth, to unfold every power, to love every good 
thing, and, up and down through the whole scale of 
his nature, to be the most perfect self he can. Some 
such a picture floats before me as, Sunday atfer Sunday, 
I see the young people filling the pews—a picture of 
the Bride, the Church of Christ, saying ‘‘ Come” to 
every part of them: to their unaroused love of knowl- 
edge, to their dull sense of beauty, to their slumbering 
power of serving their country or of trying to help 
theirfellow-men. So that when, by and by, these boys 
and girls look back and ask themselves what it was 
that first awoke those powers and tastes in whose ex- 
ercise has been the education and the joy of all their 
lives, the grateful answer may spring up at once that 
it was the Church of Christ which spoke to them in 
the name of God, and told them that they were, and 
made them know that they were his children. 

Can any such a picture as that become real? I 
think it may. It does not involve the assumption by 
the Church of all the details of government and educa- 
tion. The State Church and the Church School are not 
necessary for its realization. But, first of all things 
that are needed, is that the Church should have a large 
enough idea herself of what it is to speak for God to 
God’s children. Especially is it needful that she 
should take a large view of that great, special, solemn, 
spiritual act in which she urges her children to give 
themselves to the God to whom they belong—the act 
of consecration. The need for such an act there 
must always be. No constant familiarity of man with 
God can ever make needless that great, simple, 
solemn recognition by the soul, come to mature self- 
consciousness, that it belongs to him, and that in him 
is its sole hope and salvation. Call it conversion, cal! 
it consecration, call it recognition, call it what you 
will, in the soul’s history such a time there will surely 
come. When it does come, it ought to seem to be the 


soul’s complete illumination aad awakeniny, the pour 
jng of the consciousness of God behind the whole ex- 
panse of its emotions and its impulses, so that he shall 
shine through them all, making the new man do 
divinely, do as a Christian, do as a child of God, every- 
thing which he has any right to be doing in the world 
at all. 

To such @ conversion as that the Church may sum- 
mon her children with enthusiasm. To all the young 
people who throng her courts with their full life the 
Bride says ‘*Come.” Come, with your new Jonging 
for thought and action, and think and act with the 
completest powers of your life. Come, give yourself 
to God by one great, total dedication, that in all the 
million activities of life, where you cannot be yourself 
without him, he may give himself to you. 

How can the Church utter such an invitation? 
First, in words. Let that be the clear, unhesitating 
burden of her preaching. Not from her pulpits only. 
Every member of the Church who, by spoken and by 
acted words, is uttering the Church’s voice to other 
men is a preacher. Proclaim out of regenerated lives 
that no man is the full man” but the man of God. 
Summon your children to be Christians, not merely 
that they may escape from death and danger, but that 
they may enter into life. Bid them ‘‘Come,” not 
merely with the warning of danger, but with the bugle- 
cry of hope. 

And so the Church may say the same thing by her 
sacraments. Let baptism mean, simply and trans- 
parently, without parade of mystery and unintelligible- 
ness, the broad and trustful claiming for the child of 
its true character, of the first part of its human exist- 
ence, which is that it is the child of God, j»int-heir 
with Jesus of the divine, abundant life. Let the 
Lord’s Supper be indeed the Father’s table spread for 
the children with the Bread of Life, the Father’s table 
where the children may take in symbol the divine 
help, where they may declare upon their knees that 
there is no task or joy of life for which they do not 
need the help of the God who was given to us in 
Christ. Let the Lord’s Supper be thus not the test of 
a creed, nor the rallying“cry, of a coterie of privileged 
men and women, but the spiritual home of all pure 
and] earnest and unselfish strugglers, where they may 
feed themselves with enthusiasm ani faith; and then 
the sacraments become the silver trumpets of the 
Bride. 

The most external things about the Church have 
their true place in the utterance of the message of 
God to his children. For what do we make the 
church beautiful, lavish on it the architect’s skill and the 
artist’s fancy, and make the walls, which were radiant 
with the tenderest and loftiest associations, soberly 
rich and glorious with color ? If it is only that, as you 
come there Sunday after Suuday, you mey be satis- 
fied with noble form and soothed with gracious color, 
then it is below contempt. Keep that sensuous de- 
light for your drawing-rooms and theaters. If it is 
that by simplicity and grandeur, interpreted through 
besuty, the soul of every man who comes into these 
walls shall be, not taught, for he knows it already, but 
shail be quickened to rec )gnize and remember and to 
feel that there is something greater than himself and 
more beautiful than the life he is living, something 
still with which he and the life that he is living have 
something most sacred and most intimate to do, and 
so can be ready when the felt presence of God con. 
denses itself there or elsewhere into some distinct mes- 
sage of God, to hear it with the will and the intelligence 
which lie in us wrapped round by the emotions and 
the sensibilities—if this is what your noble architect- 
ure means, then that architecture is a true part of the 
the Church’s voice. And if architecture has no such 
power as this, if she has nothing to say to her happy 
admirers but just—‘‘Admireand be happy,” then, what- 
ever place she may have in other regions, in tne church 
she has no place at all, and any dream of anecclesiastica 
architecture is a delusion. But surely there is such a 
voice in form and color, if any wise builder can-make 
it vocal. He is acrude and clumsy architect who, in 
order to tell you of the church which he builds, that 
‘* This is the house of God,” has to paint it in a text 
upon the wall. Beauty shone through by dignity and 
peace and hopefulness— beauty pervaded by the 
majesty of a great conception and by the serenity of 
quiet, simple truthfulness, and the brightness of in- 
tensified and deepened sunshine—these must always 
have some outward power to open the soul to God. 
They are not necessary. God forbid! In barn or 
hovel God will find his child if he is willing to be 
found. But, none the less, he has his chamber of espe- 
cial revelation where all the walls are made to reflect 
from their solemn beauty the Father’s being and the 
Father’s love to the child’s prepared intelligence 
and will. 

The same is true of all the Church’s rites and ways 
of worship. Beauty pervaded by simplicity, not 
wrought out into minuteness and elaborateness—-for it 
is only a crude and vulgar taste that tries to make 
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beauty by the elaboration of details—beauty pervaded 
by simplicity, and so made the fit vehicle at once for 
transmitting and glorifiying the simplest and largest 
and most splendid truth that man is capable of know- 
ing, the truth that God is man’s father—this is the law 
which underlies al] ritual. The ritual that effectively 
utters the God in whose being beauty is ever born and 
ever lives must itaelf be beautiful. It must be simple 
and beautiful as the light in which he clothes bimself as 
in a garment. You make no ceremony helpful or 
transparent by making it ugly. The time must come 
when richness and beauty of worship shall be nolonger 
abandoned to the teachers of fantastic doctrines and 
the fosterers of an unreal obscurity and mysticism, 
but shall be boldly claimed as the true vehicle of his 
worship by every child who wants to worship his 
Father in spirit and in truth. The voice of God is in 
the world. It speaks to every human heart. No man 
can silence it for any other man. The Spirit will 
effectually ‘say ‘‘Come,” even if the sluggish Bride is 
silent. But oh! if the Bride can only say ‘‘Come” 
too! If we, as members of Christ’s Church, can help 
the Church to do her duty of making it easier for all 
God’s children to hear the invitation of their Father, 
and in obedience to which is fullness and eternity of 
life ! 


WHEN ART WAS YOUNG. 
A ROMANCE IN TWO PARTS. 


By Epwarp [REN &us STEVENSON. 
IL. 


HEN Felice stirred, sighed, opened his eyes, 
and generally awoke, he knew not what to 
make of the ruddy sunset which he saw through the 
window. Hai he dreamed that he had supped and 
passed an evening in Ilario’s companionship? Was it 
still the same hot holiday? Before he was fairly upon 
his feet he knew this could not be. ‘‘It is impossible, 
impossible that I have slept a whole night and day!” 
he muttered. He was still giddy. He could hardly 
walk. ‘‘But what, in Heaven’s name, can have 
brought such a thing ahout ?” he continued, in utter 
mystification. ‘*Those few glasses of wine—I had 
scarcely two—with Ilario? Never! And when and 
how could he have so left me? Ah! I must have been 
ill, strangely ill—a faintness, a stupor seizing me ; and 
he has been tencing me all this day. God be praised 
for my recovery!” He biessed himself, and rose to 
descend to Pretola’s apartments. 

The wife of his host met him inthe passage. ‘I 
am glad to see that you are better,” she said, pleas- 
antly. ‘I have had care that you were undisturbed.” 

‘* Who said that I was ill ?” he asked, in further sur- 
prise. 

‘*The Signor Pretola. He has left us early this 
morning.” 

‘*Left you? For where?” 

losa?” And the padrona shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘NotI, nor my husband. Surely you should.” 
And she mounted the staira, singing. Felice stood 
there bewildered, incredulous. 

Within an hour he was a thousanc-fold more thus. 
He had walked through his friend’s deserted rooms. 
Everything betokened a flitting for good. Hurt, and 
unable to learn from any quarter what it meant, he 
threw himself into a chair and began to work, resolv. 
ing to calm his mind until Llario should himself un- 
ravel the riddle which pained him so keenly. Within 
@ quarter-hour came the discovery, when going for ap. 
other manuscript he needed, of the motet’s being miss- 
ing. He had not many places to search, but he ran- 
sacked them vainly. ‘‘Some one hss wickedly entered 
this room while I lay yonder, and taken it—looking 
for something of more value toa tbief. Oh! most un- 
fortunate, wretched I! Two such bitter mysteries 
come upon me in one day!” 

A knock at the dvor made him raise his head from 
where it had fallen upon his hands. ‘‘ What cheer 
with my golden-penned son to-day ?” asked the round, 
rich voice of Father Sebastiano, organist of the great 
church which had employed our friend’s deft fingers. 
‘*The blessed saints keep us!” he ejaculated, as he ad- 
vanced toward the circle of candle-light, and beheld 
Felice’s face—‘' what has come to pass now ?” 

Father Sebastiano hearkened to Madriale’s broken 
story in complete silence. Fora long time he had fan- 
cied that Pretola’s character was quite intelligible to 
him. He felt nowa secret thrill of self-laudation at 
the correctness of his judgment, which had really been 
but half-formed. When Felice had made an end, and 
leaned forward with wild eyes, the priest responded : 
‘** Your friend and your work have gone together. Do 
you not see ?” 

**I do not understand you,” — Madriale, white 
to his lips. 

Father Sebastiano explained needle without picking 
nice terms. ‘‘He is a vile thief,” concluded he, in a 
hard, angry tone, ‘‘ who has long been jealous of you, 
and who has stolen your, motet, that somewhere in 


the great world he can produce it as his own—traitor 
and villain that he is!” 

Poor Felice! It was along time before the truth 
really sunk into his honest young soul. When it did, 
he was at first like one stunned. He remained thus, 
no longer arguing with Father Sebastiano, every de- 
fense overthrown under the worldly- as well as heav- 
enly-wise priest’s logic, until bis patron had betaken 
himself off with a “‘Santa Madonna keep you, my son! 
You have had a cruel opening of those guileless blue 
eyes of yours. The world is an evil place to trust our 
neighbor.” 

When Father Sebastiano was gone, Felice went into 
so violent a passion of anger and grief and shame for 
himself and the man he had loved and believed in that 
it would have wrung one’s heart to behold him. The 
virile element latent in his nature ai] at once rose up 
in honest indignation against so cowardly a wrong- 
doer; against the loss of his motet, this first-born 
child of his genius, robbed from him, and destined to 
rule in the realm of art under a false parentage. But 
intelerably deeper was the thought that he had wor- 
shiped a shadow. There never had been any Ilario. 
The Ilario he had known and clasped to his heart of 
hearts had been a creation of his fancy and affection, 
to whom such a dastard’s act as this was an impossi- 
bility. He felt himself alone in the world, always bav- 
ing been so, but never conscious of it till now. His 
other half-soul, a shade, a mytb, seemed to be receding 
each instant farther, farther into chaos and blackness, 
witb a laugh of mocking adieu on its lips. 

‘** But I will avenge myself on him—on this new Pre- 
tola,” he cried, leaping up from the couch. ‘‘I have a 
right to hate him! I will pursue him. He shall sur- 
render his theft amid the scorn of Italy. False, vile 
counterfeit of my dead Ilario Pretola, on you shall my 
vengeance light! The man whom I loved is buried. 
Woe to you!” 

He slept nothing that night. In the morsing he 
looked in truth like another man. His face had caught 
a set, stern look vastly different from the unbroken 
dreaminess of a few days before. He spent the morn- 
ing in a vain attempt to discover whither Pretola had 
fied. Ilario had covered all traces too carefully. As 
Felice sat before an untasted meal at noon, Father Se- 
bastiano approached him. 

Listen to me,” he said. ‘‘ Our Superior has given 
me an errand to four convents in cities southward. I 
have told him that I must have a layman go with me— 
there are reasons why it is well. He consents; will 
you go? I know what you would be about. We shall 
perhaps light on tidings. You owe action in this busi- 
ness both to yourself as a man, and to Art.” 

**] thank you, father,” said Felice, coldly. ‘I have 
no longer any feeling which might combat my going. 
Let us set out.” He packed and stored and locked. 
They quitted Bologna in twenty-four hours. Neither 
talked much. Father Sebastiano was startled when he 
slyly glanced at Felice’s face. The young man rode 
alongside, hour by hour, absorbed in thought—pros- 
pect. ‘‘His guardian angel be near him!” exclaimed 
the apprehensive priest. ‘‘ He is no longer the same 
creature. All he thinks of is putting a knife into that 
man who has forever rent from him his ideal Ilario 
Pretola.” 

And that was chiefly of what the new Felice Mad- 
riale thought. | 

Fiorence—Lucca—Siena—Father Sebastiano’s com- 
mission carried him through the pleasant country from 
one to the other town. He made cunning inquiry of 
all musical doings; the arrival of strangers who fol- 
lowed the art. He assisted Madriale’s quest with all 
the advantages of a discreet and potent ecclesiastic. 
All this in addition to his actual mission from the 
Bolognese fathers. But neither Felice nor he lit upon 
a trace of the fugitive or that stolen treasure. Pre- 
tola’s noble patron, the Signor Conte, had been only 
one of a score of distinguished quitters of Bologna on 
the morning following the holiday; and Ilario had ad- 
mirably concealed his presence in the Count’s suite. 
They had gone to Rome by a roundabout course, halt- 
ing almost invariably at some estate in the family pos. 
session. While Father Sebastiano and Madriale were 
sojourners in Siena, the Count and Ilario entered the 
Eternal City. Ilario had his audience with the Car- 
dinal Marucci without delay. He had not arrived at 
all too late. 

‘* Have you any news?” asked the priest of Felice 
one night at the osteria in Orvieto, where they were 
stopping for a couple of days. 

‘*None,” responded Madriale, shortly. The 
never alluded to the central fact, or him upon which it 
depended more definitely, now. Father. Sebastiano 
shrank from it. It brought a new shade of the posi- 
tively terrible into the transformed countenance of Fe- 
lice. Once calm, unruffied, seductive to the eye 
through its gentleness, that countenance had grown 
to be like the marble mask of a Nemesis. 

**We must go further southward,” said the priest. 
** Bee—I have a letter which commands us to Rome it- 


self. Then we must come back to the north. You 
can go afterward where you will.” 

Madriale nodded. Father Sebastiano thought—as 
he had often lately—‘‘ I did wrong to help him on this 
errand. Two souls may be lost if the men meet.” A 
responsibility that startled bim was weighing the 
heavier upon him each day. ‘‘I was a fool!” he cried 
in himself. 

They reached Rome not many days later. ‘ He is 
here:” said Madriale, entering Father Sebastiano’s 
chamber in the monastery which bad received them. 
‘* We have been in this place four hours only, and I 
have found him!” The priest hardly dared to meet his 
protégé’s eyes as the young man stood before him. 

‘*There is a look in them like murder!” he thought, 
witha sbiver. ‘* What have I done!” 

‘*'You have not met?” he faltered. 

‘*No—not yet. He has been appointed to some 
grand post here. I had forgot his uncle, the Cardinale 
Marucci, was in power. And he has got his place 
through a wonderful piece of music—so they all say- 
Do you hear that? That is my’motet—mine. The 
Pope and the Court are raving about it—that is what I 
am told. Itis to be sung by picked voices from the 


Chapel choir to-night—think of it!—to-night, beforea . 


great company at the Cardinale Marrucci’s! Am I not 
lucky ?” 

And Felice laughed. The laugh and the sharp in- 
ward breath with which it ended made Father Sebas- 
tiano’quake. He rose and touched Madriale’s arm. 

‘*Do not go there,” he said. ‘‘ You cannot—you 
must not. You know why.” | 

Felice laughed again and quietly slipped the fat, 
tremulous band away. ‘‘Do not fear,” he said. ‘‘I 
know what I purpose. I shall not burt a hair of his 
head. I despise him too utterly. Diamine! I only 
intend to confront, expose him. Go? Of course—and 
80 must you.” 

Your proofs?” 

‘*Ah!” returned Felice, hotly, ‘‘ what of them? I 
have my blotted first draft, that he never saw. It had 
slipped inside a book. Itold you. But my standing 
before him—my story—your confirmation—ah! we 
must break him down like a reed. You saw my mo- 
tet ere he did—you say you remember.” 

Father Sebastiano bowed his head. He was very 
doubtful of any successful hearing before these pow- 
erful friends of the enemy. He had never considered 
such an ordeal as this which Pretola’s amazing bold 
ness in evil was to bring about. 

They made their way toward the palace of the Car- 
dinal betimes—invited guests, as it curiously chanced. 
Father Sebastiano discussed the plan of action on their 
way thither. Madriale seemed unnaturally calm, and 
assented to its details mechanically. 

When they were received by their host he said: 
‘* Undoubtedly you are especially desirous to hear this 
famous motet of our genius, Pretola, my nephew. It 
will be sung after the other music I have prepared for 
my guests’ entertainment. My nephew has an audi- 
ence with his Holiness, and will appear later in the 
evening to direct his own work.” Father Sebastiano 
and Felice were seated in the foremost rank of the 
brilliant throng of auditors. The priest studied the 
fioor while the singers delighted the assembly for an 
hour. Felice set bolt upright, passive. 

All at once, during a lull, he rose abruptly and slip- 
ped into the next apartment, then into an antecham- 
ber, and in another moment found himself in the gar- 


den of the palace, just before a small side-portico. A 


feverish impulse had driven him from his seat. Fr ther 
Sebastiano had not yet noticed his actual escape from 
surveillance. It was moonlight in the garden ; cooland 
still. He stood there, bareheaded, ina tumult of emo- 
tions and a blinding headache, and asking himself where 
he was. Presently he caught a step on the gravel. He 
started and leaned forward. Pretola appeared from 
around the path, a private one leading into the Vatican 
demesnes. Madriale uttered alow exclamation, and 
stepped directly forward. The two men faced each 
other in the small open space, in the rays of the moon. 

** Daviero! You?” ejaculated Pretola, coolly, with a 
self-control borne of the expectancy, day and night, 


eating, walking, talking, of just such a possible en- — 


counter. 

‘*T.” replied Felice. ‘‘ You know what I am here 
for. You will either enter yonder company with me, 
and, standing at my side, confess yourself the base 
thing that you are, and me as the author of this vaunt- 
ed work, my own, my darling labor, or—” 

‘(yr ?” interrogated Pretola, still with a desperate 
guard over himself. In this respect he was a marvel. 

‘*Or, you will not pass me alive.” 

Pretalo smiled, and looked directly into Felice’s face. 
The other gave a quick, nervous movement of the lips 
as he met that gaze. 

‘*Pardon me if I take an instant to consider,” Pre- 
tola answered. ‘I admit that the situation startles 
me. Of course I do not suggest our attempting to 
argue the great point.” 
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At that moment a chamberlain appeared directly in 
the door, a rod behiad them. He peered out into the 
garden. 

Pretola was a singularly courageous man for one 
maintaining an unjust cause. ‘‘It is I, Davidde,” he 
called out to the man, with an untremulous voice. 
‘*Tell my uncle that I come immediately.” Felice 
laugbed—that same mirthless laugh. The domestic 
withdrew. Ilario had made nothing of his advanta- 
geous approach. 

I do not know,” he said slowly now to Felice 
speaking in a voice which, when it had not sneered, in 
the old days, had possessed a charm, a caress, in Fe- 
lice’s ears, that had always thrilled his heart. What 
wonder if it did now? ‘‘Of course I have no defense. 
I took your piece. Ifancied—I fancy I needed it more 
than you.. I could never write such; you can—TI have 
no doubt will write fifty like it.” a 

Madriale struggled from under a spell that had begun 
closing about him, stifling his consciousness that the 
supreme hour for an accounting was here. The in- 
cantation—was it those accents of Llario, or those 


_ glances from his eyes? 


‘* This is folly,” Felice said, hoarsely, closing his fist 
about the handle of the knife in his bosom. ‘‘ Not 
another word. Choose! I am desperate. I would 
like to kill you, if only because you look like the dream- 
friend I once was bound unto, soul and body—llario 
Pretola.” 

He stopped quivering and panting. But at that in- 
stant there arose from within the palace the sound of 
voices and instruments. The music wherein they 
soared, blending with a spiritual purity and loftiness, 
fell upon the ears of the two men face to face without. 
It was the motet. By an error, the servant had given 
bis master the impression that Pretola was delayed for 
some time longer at his host’s, and that the great pleas- 
ure of the evening was to be tendered the guests with- 
out further waiting. So the perfectly trained Papal 
singers had lifted up their voices confidently, trans- 
portingly. 

Without there, by mute assent, the composer and his 
false friend stood silent, with eyes fixed upon each 
other, listening. It was Felice’s first hearing of his 
music from an actual choir. Its effect upon him was 
to entrance him. He forgot this direful quarrel over 
its authorship in hearkening to its hitherto unrealized 
beauty. He stood like a statue. A great change 
crossed his face. Tbe months of storm and bitter 
brooding were effaced. The moonlight seemed to 
touch with a calm radiance the countenance of the for- 
mer Felice Madriale, the joyous, serene child of the 
heavenly art—the lover of one friend. Loud and clear 
swelled the notes. The stars seemed to shine in the 
north, above Bologna and the tall house, with a stead- 
faster radiance, as if the harmony was that of their 
own serene courses. Pretola, without offering to stir, 
remained mute, bis arms folded, his great eyes fixed 
upon the man he had so wronged. His pride, his au- 
dacity, had fled; a tardy remorse, a burning shame, 
was threatening all his self-control. On and on went 
the singers to the end of the marvelous work. And, 
as they ended—as the low murmur of applause 
within swelled to an acclaim—what chanced ? 

Remember that our Felice Madriale was no strong 
and resolute type of human nature. Few artists have 
been. He looked down, awaking from his dream, 
and recognized Pretola again, and felt his glance. 
‘‘Ab,God! Itistoo much. You—you; no shade, no 
impostor; but yourself! I can do nothing against 
you! Ihave loved you always, and I must love you 
now in spite of anything—everything!”” He threw him- 
self upon Ilario’s neck, casting the knife trom him. 


-“* Let us forget all!” he exclaimed; ‘‘and as for that 


which tempted you, let it be that God wrote it—not I; 
and if I did, shall I, I who love you enough to give you 
my soul, baulk at my best for your honor?” 

Long was the embrace in which the two stood there; 
Ilario weeping with the other—neither able to utter a 
word more. 


Ten minutes later Father Sebastiano, who had been 
almost beside himself with an anxiety he dared not com- 


municate, saw the two enter the crowded chamber to- 


gether. He scarcely could recognize either—a light in 
the countenances of both, which seemed to be reflected 
between them, transfigured them. He marveled that 
others did not remark it. And nothing which any 
soul heard said in that gay circle that night betrayed 
the authorship of the motet; and Ilaria Pretola re- 
mained to them all its composer—remains such to-day. 
Perhaps, after all, Felice was right, and he had no more 
claim to it than his restored friend. Father Sebasti- 
ano said as much to himself when he rode home alone 
in the Cardinal’s carriage a while later, the strains dwell- 
ing in his ear; and the gentle old priest also reminded 
himself of a certain passage concerning that which a 
man shall do for his brother, not seven times only, but 
‘‘until seventy times seven.” 


The Fome. 


A PICTURE. 
By Grace H DvFFIZSLp. 
HE corn-stalks, with«red and yellow, 
Stand sad in the golden sun, 
And around and among and between them 
The spider her web has spun. 
The threads of silky silver 
Float out on the autumn air; 
- And the clouds have dropped their jewels 
In diamond dewdrops there. 
And, clinging and blue-eyed and wistful, 
The morniog glories twine 
With the lace-like bridge and the corn-stalks, 
And the dew-drops’ diamond shine. 


HABITS OF READING AND THE CHOICE 
OF BOUKS. 
By Epwarp Everstr Hare. 


THE HOME BOOKS. 
S we live now, it becomes a distinct object to 
wean young people from children’s books, and 
teach them to feed themselves from the stores of gen- 
eral literature. They are to leave off the corks and 
other life-preservers, and swim in the ocean. At the 
same time, however, we choose a beach where there 
is no undertow, and where the current does not set 
off shore. Reading aloud in the family circle is al- 
most sure to interest even the youngest people about 
what is read, if you have made your selections wisely. 
But, without relying upon that, a well-ordered house- 
hold ought to be always tempting children to read 
men’s and women’s books; and in the purchase of 
books and other family arrangements, such tempta- 
tion should be one of the first considerations. 

If, for instance, I went to the fair, as Moses did, and 
found that for the two dollars I had to spend I could 
buy either a second-hand copy of ‘‘ Lane’s Arabian 
Nights,” or the long-coveted ‘‘ Pfeiffer’s Mystics,” if 
I had a family of young people at home I ought to 
buy the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” For the ‘‘ Pfeiffer’s Mys- 
tics” I should send to the College Library. I should 
put the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ” on the book-shelves, and I 
should be pretty sure that, in the course of twelve 
months, every member of the family above ten years 
old would know more or less about it. And this 
would be not simply so much stimulus or gratification 
to the imagination, but positive information as to 
Eastern habits and literature, and, indeed, a wider 
interest in the history and literature of the world. 
Life would become larger and the world wider, and 
this is the real object in all education—an object nec- 
essarily lost sight of in a good deal of the technical 
work of the school-room. 

To speak of a mere detail, which, however, illustrates 
a principle, there should never be glass or other doors 
to a bookcase. No binding should be too good for 
use, and children old enough to handle books should 


be not only permitted but encouraged to take them 


down at pleasure. If there are any books not fit for 
the use of such children, they should be boxed up and 
put away, or sent to auction, or—probably best of all 
—burnt in the furnace fire. 

READING BY RULE. 

Some children take to books, and to grave books, 
as naturally as ducklings take to water. But all chil- 
dren do not, and I would never leave a taste for read- 
ing to the chance of their doing so. I have no such 
respect for the free will of children ; but Iam willing— 
as Coleridge saii—to prejudice my garden in favor 
of roses and strawberries. And, just as I teach my 
boy to swim, to ride on horseback, to drive well, and 
to row; just as I teach him to read and write and 
multiply and divide—I should teach him to like books, 
Nor should I take it for granted that he will like 
them of course, more than I should take it for granted 
that he will swim of course. Probably he will, in a 
house full of good books, as a boy will probably learn 
to swim if he lives near the sea. ButI am not going 
to leave either choice to that probability. Precisely 
because he is my boy I make it certain that he can 
swim by teaching him to swim; and soI make it cer- 
tain that he shall be fond of books by teaching him 
what is the range and what the joy of literature. 

I am not at all above setting him easy stents in this 
matter. It is quite as well that he shall be made to 
begin where, of his own unbiased choice, he would 
not have thought of it. The time comes when, even 
if he is not a bookish boy, he can be told squarely 
that a certain range of eading is essential to a gentle- 
man in civilized life ; that if he does not like it to-day, 
he will to-morrow or next year; aud that I wish him 
and expect him to read an hour a day in such and 
such books which I point out to him. 

But, even here, I should wish him, within 9 certain 


range, to make his own choice. When he once finds 
out by some experience what Mr. Emerson calls *‘ the 
line of his genius,” he will choose fast enough and 
well enough. I have known a boy who began—and 
thought it was by accident—on the local history of the 
neighborhood, and followed it out in the range of the 
various publications of the historical clubs and socie- 
ties till his interest in history was sure. This was not 
by accident, any more than it was by accident that the 
‘*Monitor’”? met the ‘‘Merrimac.” It was because 
a wise and watchful father took care to have the right 
books at hand in their country home— where the 
boy could study the Narragansett swamp fight on the 
ground if he chose. [a that way, if you really want 
to do it, you car take a boy’s fondness for fish, or 
game, or flowers, or horses, or boats, or machinery, 
and put him in the way of improving himself in all 
these things by reading at first hand. Do not be par- 
ticular. Do not worry if he skips. Do not expect 
him to take notes until you have shown him how. 
Do not ask him to talk too much about what he is 
reading. But let him see that you are interested ; and 
encourage him in every way, by sending anywhere 
within range for the books he wants, and by finding 
the people who are the best counselors. 


READING ALOUD. 


And here [ return to the suggestion I threw out 
before, that reading aloud in the family is the best 
possible way to break in, and always proves a persua- 
sion and temptation. There is a long period when a 
boy or girl does not read so easily but that the process 
itselfis a burden. If you will read to him then, he will 
be very grateful to you, and you will form an appetite 
which hewill never be rid of. Iknew the mother of 
a family who read the Waverley Novels aloud five times, 
as her several children came old enough to hear. The 
hour after tea belonged tothe boy or girl who was, say, 
nine or ten years old. That girl or boy had, soto 
speak, the right to hear mamma, or somebody, read 
aloud. Well, you can read aloud any Waverley novel 
in a montb, if you read an hour and a little more every 
evening. In the two years when each of these 
children claimed this privilege, which their mother’s 
perseverance gave them, they would read, each of 
them, with her, twenty of the best of those stories. 
They would talk them over with her. Probably they 
would not have read them alone. But by the time 
those two years were ended, and another child had the 
turn, the habit of reading and the love of reading 
were fully formed. 


PUBLIO LIBRARIES. 


The rapid extension of the public libraries is 
doing everything to help good taste and sound judg- 
ment in these matters. And I should advise any man 
or woman to give money, time, and energy to the 
building up the library of the neighborhood, rather 
than to build up his own, even if he were only think- 
ing of the advantage of his own family. Few of us 
can spend two thousand dollars a year on books. But 
almost any village can spend two thousand dollars a 
year on books if the leaders of that village, the people 
who will use the books most, are willing to spend 
freely and wisely for the village library. Now two 
thousand dollars is a great deal of money in books. It 
will keep up a supply of the best books of reference, of 
the most engaging and interesting magazines, of the 
current books which everybody talks of, but which 
are not worth keeping in a private house, and it will 
give good editions of thestandards. There are a great 
many important books of which you do not want more 
than one copy in the town. It isa pity to waste force 
by piling together too many. If the library is well 
regulated, a good deal of range will be given to intelli- 
gent visitors. And very few boys or girls, of decent 
sense and fair ‘character, are proof against the tempta- 
tions to read afforded by a good public library. 

Dr. Wayland used to say that Saturday, when the 
students had no recitations, seemed to him one of the 
most profitable days of the college week. He let them 
run wild in the college library, and browse there. 
They found what they needed, better, perhaps, than he 
could find it for them. 


DO NOT CROWD. 


In all that I have said, I have spoken as‘if the 
father or mother really had the direction of this affair. 
Let father or mother remember, however, that so long 
as a boy or girl is at school—I mean at the average day- 
schoo!—the choice is largely taken out of their hands. 
Six, seven, or more hours of each day are then claimed 
and used for the studies which the master or school 
committee directs. This is enough brain-work— 
usually too much. Men or women, strong and well 
trained, cannot stand more work in a day than this. 
You are left, then, merely to a mild supervision of the 
reading of recreation so long as you keep your children 
at school. Do not be surprised if their choice of the 
few hours or minutes of recreation is of the very 
lightest reading, It may seem to you wish-wash ; it 
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may be wish-wash. But never you mind, if itis not 
viciou*, while there is solid work going on. It is for 
the life, rot at school—life in‘a long vacation—a life 
after a girl has come home from school, that I have 
been writing. 


AN OLD PLANTATION REVISITED. 


T chanced to be my good fortune one winter re- 
cently to spend some weeks on a plantation in 

one of the Southern States, where I had not been since 
thirty year; before the war. It was in the interior of 
the State, and so remote from civilization that every- 
thing had remained unaltered through the years 
freighted with important changes. The master and 
mistress had been good to the slaves under the old 
régime, taking a kindly interest in them, and trying to 
promote their best welfare. Therefore, when at the 
close of the war they were declared free and at liberty 
to guide their own lives, they with one accord preferred 
to stay on the old plantation where they had been born 
and bred. So it happened that on my recent arrival 
there I found myself surrounded by familiar faces and 
scenes. It was hard to realize that there had been 
any occurrence capable of changing their life, so little 
had they profited by it; they were the same ignorant, 
superstitious, but amusing race. One of the house 
servants I can see before me now, shaking her fat sides 
in a laughter which was her chief characteristic. 
When anything appealed particularly to her risibles 
(which was often) she would begin to chuckle and 
shake as with the ague, her white ivories broadly ex- 
posed to view. Then, gradually working herself up to 
the height of appreciation, she would throw up her 
arms over her head, at the same me emitting a ‘‘ Ha! 
ha!” equal in volume to the ‘‘rushing of many wa- 
ters.” It would begin on alow note and asceni the 
scale, ending with a prolonged holding of some note in 
the ‘‘key Q,” in the midst of which she would throw 
herself flat on the floor and rojl in apparent ecstasy. 
She used to delightin a new, stiff pair of shoes she 
had, whose creaking could be heard all over the house, 
and which she called ‘‘her crying shoes.” She was 
also anxious to have her charming visage photographed, 
so she could hand it down to prosterity, and she often 
in exulting tones boasted that she was going to a 
city sometime where she could have her ‘‘ fotyglass 
drawed.” One day she came into my room on an 
errand, and after gazing a few moments at my not 
exactly sy!ph-like figure she exclaimed— 

‘*Missus, does yer ole man ever sarse yer ?”’ 

**No, Liddy,” I said; ‘* but why do you ask ?” 

**Oh, cause you’se looks mighty powerful !” 

Another of the characters was an old man named 
Jim Dee. We went away from the plantation on a 
visit of afew weeks, and his mistress left him in charge 
of her plants, cautioning him to water them every day. 
On our return we found them all dead, and my friend 
sent for Jim Dee and asked him what he meant by let- 
ting her plants die. Drawing a long face and looking 
reproachfully at her, but nevertheless with a mischiev- 
ous twinkle in his eye, he answered, ‘‘ Laws, missus, 
T didn’t let ’em die! De Lord killed ’em. De Lord 
might kill me an’I couldn’t help it.” Against such 
logic as that there was no use arguing. One night we 
heard there was to be a ‘‘shout” (a sort of revival 
prayer-meeting) in the pine woods about seven miles 
from the house. As I was anxious to attend, my 
friends offered to escort me, an? after tea we started 
in the mule cart, the favorite conveyance of that re- 
gion. It was a wild, weird ride, jolting over the rough 
roads through the dense woods,’and I felt as if removed 
from tke land of the living. More wild and wierd, 
however, was the scene which greeted us at our jour- 
ney’send. It wasan ‘‘ open-air meeting” in a clearing 
in the woods. Ina the middle was a large fire, which 
cast a lurid glow over the dusky faces surrounding it. 
On a table stcod ‘* Uncl: Pete,” one of the patriarchs, 
holding a large Bible, into which he peered wisely 
through his wide-rimmed glasses, and from which he 
appeared to be extracting the words of wisdom he ut- 
tered, though we knew he could not read. Ina circle 
around him sat the sisters of the church, who all wore 
white sun-bonnets to distinguish them from the sin- 
ners. The men saints were on the next row, but they 
apparently did not need any outward symbol to show 
that they were of the elect. On the outer row sat the 
sinners, both men and women, and at four equal dis- 
tances around the circle, at a slight elevation above the 
throng, were four elders of the church, who, each 
armed with a long stick, were to keep order among 
the sinners and help along the meeting. As the ex- 
ercises proceeded, and ‘‘Uncle Pete” laid aside his 
Bible and began to extemporize, numerous of the men 
and women “ got happy,” as they termed it, and clapped 
their hands, swayed their bodies to and fro, jumped up 
and down, and uttered loud ‘‘Amens,” ‘‘ Hallelujas,” 
etc. The four elders in the outer row would urge on the 
preacher to further efforts by cries of ‘‘Go on, Broth- 
er!” ‘‘That’s the truth, Brother,” and similar other 


exclamations. One of the elders, Joe by name, after an 
exhortation in the most solemn tone of ‘‘ Go on, Broth- 
er! the Lord knows that’s the truth,” would put his 
hand up to his face to hide his mirth, and seem con- 
vulsed with laughter. We left the meeting before it 
was over, and reached home about midnight. The 
next day we took Joe to task for his unseemly levity, 
and asked him if he thought the Lord would be pleased 
with such hypoerisy, when, to our surprise, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, missus, that ain’t no common laugh, 
that’s a gospel laugh !” 

It was with regret that I left these strange scenes 
and people, but safely packed away in the storehouse 
of my memory are many of their sayings and doings, 
and I love occasionally to take them out, brush off the 
dust of forgetfulness which may have settled on them, 
and enjoy them over again, finally putting them back 
in a freshened condition for further preservation. 


A CHILD LOST! 
A REAL INCIDENT. 
Bry W. M. BICKNELL. 


HE little village of C—— is situated eighteen 

miles from Boston. Quite a number of years ago 
there went through its quiet streets and into the 
houses the cry: ‘‘A child is lost! lost! lost!” Yes, 
little Johnny, four years old, had disappeared from 
that part of the face of the earth. There is so much 
room and there are so many places ;—how children and 
things will sometimes vanish from sight! One s0 
young 88 the boy just named‘could not have strayed 
faraway. But, ‘‘Oh! where is he ? where ishe?”’ was 
the wail wrung from out the hearts ofthe family. 

Now it is to be remembered that no tramps were 
ever seen around in that quarter. Ifso, one such vaga- 
bond might have caught up a darling, small fellow 
when he was out at play a short distance from the 
door, and clapped him under his tunic in order to sell 
him back to his parents in a few days, if such a piece 
of traffic could be effected. If such a thought was 
born in the minds of the afflicted household or of the 
neighbors, it was born to die the same instant. Again, 
bears and woods were no more in that region. The 
wells! the wells! All the people of C—— looked 
into their holes in the ground made for holding water. 
Nobody was hid away there. It was not the custom 
of Johnny to put the cat in the well, neither had he 
on this occasion dropped in there himeelf. 

Sometimes, on bard of a ship at sea, the shout goes 
up: ‘‘A man overboard!” There he is, plain to be 
seen, struggling in the slippery waters and buffeting 
with the hungry waves. There is no doubt where he is. 
So, as quick as a flash, or before many flashes could 
occur, the boat is lowered and pushed to the tumbling 
ocean waves where the man overboard is. But how 
different is the case of the lost baby in the village of 
C—— ! Adreadful uncertainty overhangs his where- 
abouts. Whither shall the runners run? ‘There is 
hurrying to and fro that all endsin nothing. Though 
scores of anxious voices call again and again, no 
answer comes back, any more than if Johnny were at 
the bottom of a fifty-barrel cistern of water, or were 
whisked off by a tornado to Nova Scotia. 

There is a story in a school-book, used fifty years 
ago, of alittle child restored to his distressed mother 
by the aid of adog. His master, an old Indian, hap. 
pened along under similar circumstances to those con- 
nected with this true incident. The Indian called for 
the shoes which the child had last worn. He then put 
the leather trotters in contact with the dog’s nose. 
That was enough. He took the scent and followed 
the steps of the little wanderer to the other end of the 
line of pursuit. But perhaps Johnny had no other 
shoes than those then on his feet. So, in that case, all 
the dogs and Indians in America could not help the 
searchers. 

Well, was Johnny ever found in the land of the 
living? Yes, that terrible commotion in the streets, 
like everything else, came to an end with the happy 
discovery of the curly-haired, dimple-cheeked four- 
year-old. While family and friends were looking all 
about the neighborhood, in pig-pen, stable, cistern, 
and well—were peering into every corner of his home 
(especially the preservecloset), making sure that he was 
not curled up in the rocking-chair, nor on the capacious 
sofa—Johnny lay fast asleep under the sofa, where he 
was found ! 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. ] 


A successful window gardener gives these directions for 
attaining similar success. Too late to put them in practice 
this year, it is a good time to make notes for next year, and 
to compare experiences : 

We all notice that the flower gardens look their loveliest 
just as the summer draws to a close, and feel a real sorrow 
as we think that their bloom must die a sudden death under 
the first frost. And yet, with @ little care, many plants, 


even those that have attained the height of from one and a 


half to two feet, may be potted for winter blooming. 

By the middle or last of September, go through your flower 
garden and mark carefully here and there the strongest, 
most thick-set plants, and then begin your work. 

The pots should never be very much larger than the roots 
of the plants. Inthe bottom of eaeh pot pnt two inches of 
broken pot and sand, to secure a good drainage ; then a very 
little fine charcoal to keep the earth sweet. The earth 
should be one-half leaf mold, the other half garden loam 
mixed with alittle sand. 


Geraniums, salvias, bavardias, arbutilons, ail kinds of | 


begonias, jessamine, and daphnes, etc, may be taken up 
from their summer beds and potted for winter by an entire 
novice ut the work, and so long as they bave the proper 
earth and are watered once a day they will be almost sure to 
thrive; but the heliotrope, that most lovely of all house 
plants, needs much more care. 

In taking up heliotropes be careful to let all the earth pessi- 
ble adhere to the roots, set the plant gently in the center of 
the pot, and about the sides put the new rich earth, pressing 
it down firmly with the fingers. Place the pot in the shade, 
and water immediately. Do not rest content with giving the 
plant water once @ day, but every time you walk past the 
tree under which it stands send a gentle shower from your 
watering-pot over the leaves as well as over the eartb. 
Heliotropes two and a half feet high can be potted in this 
way and need not shed a leaf. : 

From all freshly potted plants cut the blossoms, and, as 
long as it is possible, keep them in the open air, covering 
them lightly if the nights are cold. This will check the 
growth of the plant and give the roots time to adjust them- 
selves to their new home. 


What can I use toclean my husband's coat collar and my boy’s 
jacket? They object to my using benzine. Ammonia is often 
epoken of for cleaning purposes, but as I do not know about its 
strength I am afraid to use it. A. R, 

One part ammonia, one part alcohol, and two parts water 
is a good cleaning mixture. The less water used the sooner 
the spot dries. Many persons make the mistake that the 
grease or dirt is evaporated and carried off inthe drying. The 
grease is only dislodged by the benzine or alcohol, and unites 
with the ammonia to form @ sort of soap. In using any 
cleansing mixture the dirt must be thoroughly wiped.or rinsed 
off. The superficial rubbing often given to a spot only takes 
away the dust adhering to the grease or sticky substance, 
and @ new layer will soon establish itself, and the spot wil] 
come Oat again. A friend recommends the following mix- 
ture to be kept ‘‘always on hand,” with a sponge conven- 
iently near: One ounce aqua ammonia, one ounce bay rum, 
one-sixth ounce saltpeter, one quart water. 


Will some one who has been successful tell us how to pack 
eggs away for winter? We have tried lime, but the eggs 
could not be used in anything without decided objection 
from the family. We all thought we tasted the lime. 

A HOUSEKEEPER. 


Our Young Folks. 


READING IT CLEARER. 
By A. N. Evererr. 


- AIT a moment, Ruth,” called Mrs. Amesbury 

from her low seat just inside the pretty sewing- 
room, from which she could, as she said, keep an 
eye upon the whole household; ‘‘ I have something to 
tell you.” 

Ruth changed the heavy reference books she was 
bringing from the library from one arm to the other, and 
stopped to listen. 

**Cook tells me,” went on Mrs. ‘Amesbury, without 
looking up from her cutting-board, ‘‘that she is to give 
us chicken-salad, hot waffles, and some of her delicious 
Spanish cream for our Saturday night supper. Would 
you not like to invite the girls to stay and share it 


with us, after you have finished the work on to-mor- | 


row’s lesson?” Much to Mrs. Amesbury’s surprise, 
Ruth did not answer. ‘‘ What isit, dear?” she said 
presently, noting, with quick mother-sympathy, the 
far-seeking, earnest look in the clear browneyes. ‘I 
thought you would be pleased.” 

‘‘It is lovely, and just like you to think of it, moth- 
er, but—well, I only wish there was not going to be 
such afine supper. It does not fit, somehow.” ‘‘ Fit 
with what? Ido not quite understand.” ‘‘ With the 
text we have been working up for to-morrow’s lesson. 
Mr. Clarkson was not satisfied with the little we had 
to say last Sunday, so we are having another session 
over it to-day. It is from Romans xii., 13, you know: 
‘Given to hospitality.’ ” 

‘‘ Yes, I remember; and the idea occurred to me that 
I could help by a practical illustration of its workings. 
Where does the break come in, little daughter ?” 

‘* Why, just that some people’s nospitality seems to 
be so much finer and grander than other people’s, 
when really it is no better, only different, and the 
other ones do not always likeit. That’s a mixed-up 
sentence, but we have been talking about something of 
the kind this very afternoon. I wish you would come 
into my room with the other girls, and help us think 
it out,” 

Jt being one of Mrs. Amesbury’s delights to he 
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always considered as one of *‘ the other girls,” she 
quickly gathered up some light sewing and followed 
Ruth. 

The new superintendent in the —— Sunday-school 
had been quite fortunate in arousing an unusual amount 
of interest in his own especial class. Each Sunday he 
gave ont a regular text or subject, and req iired 
sometimes a wri'ten essay, sometimes a discussion, 
and always as thorough an understanding of the topic 
as was possible to the young minds he was leading. 
The eager faces of the seven or eight girls scattered 
about Ruth Amesbury’s pretty room this Saturday after- 
noon testified to his success and their enj»yment of the 
work he had set before them, especially when entered 
upon in company. | 

“Did you fiad any books to help us, Rath?” said 
Alice Thompson, eagerly. 

‘* Yes, afew. Here is one that gives an idea how 
sacred a thing hospitality was considered amongst the 
ancients; and this one tells the [adian laws in re- 
gard to it.” 

‘I have just found how it was practiced among 
the Arabs,” said Jane Brentham, with her fiager in an 
encyclopedia. They would share their best even 
with an enemy” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Amesbury; ‘‘ one of our own dear 
poets sings of that. D .es any one remember? 

Even so 
An Arab chieftain treats a foe, 
Holds him as one without a fault 
Who breaks his bread and tastes his salt.’ ” 

**Sound doctrine, but hard to carry out,” said Nell 
Stanton. ‘‘I don’t believe enemies are always up tothe 
same standard, and I wouldno’t insure mine to stay 
polite and confortable while I was eatertainiog him ” 

‘‘ Then it seems to me,” said R.ith, ‘‘ that you would 
not be taking the tex: in what Mr. Clarkson calls its 
broadest sense. He said, you know, we should fiad 
many other lessons included in this.” 

** The Golden Rule?” asked Mrs. Amesbury. 

‘* Yes, and the forgiving seventy times seven; and 
the widow’s mite; and, I should think,” added Ruth, 
softly, ‘‘* As ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these.’ ” 

Phyllis Bradford put out her hani and gave Rutha 
little hug as she said this. ‘‘ Well,” said Norah Cax. 
ton, ‘*to go back to where we were when Ruth went 


out, no doubt hospitality is a very good, old-fashioned 


thing, and all this talking is well enough in its way, 
but my mother says you can’t practice it nowadays 
without a full pocket-book, and I guess she is about 
right. She says having the church sociable once a year 
is as much as She can stand, and the rest of the time we 
don’t go in for socisty. I should think it would be 
nice, though, to live as Rith does, ready for company 
any day.” 

**T do not think the trouble is with our homes, girls,” 
said Mrs. Amesbury. ‘‘If those are good enough for 
ourselves every day, they ought to be good enough for 
company, a8 you say.” 

‘But everybody wants to be just as fine and a little 
finer than her neighbor,” said N>rah, ‘‘ and we do.’t 
live up to the parish standard all the time at our 
house. Toat was why I couldo’task you to tea last Sat- 
urday, girls. I have felt mean all the week, ani have 
wished lots of times that our every-day gingerbread 
and cookies had been good enough for company.” 

A quick, sympathetic look passed between Ruth and 
her mother at these words. 

‘‘You must think us a nice set,” said Nell. 

‘‘T know I feel real lonesome, sometimes,” said 
Ruth, ‘* because none of the girls ever take me in as if 
I belonged, somehow. Iam always company,” with a 
scornful accent on the last word. 

‘IT do not see that a!l this talking is helping us on 
in our to-morrow’s lesson,” said Jane Brentham, 
making a note in her class-book about the Arabs. 

‘it is certainly helping you forward in the great les- 
son of right living and doing which we are all striving 
to learn,” said Mrs. Amesbury. ‘‘I think Mr. Clarkson 
chose a very wise text, and I am glad you asked me 
to join this afternoon. I am afraid your mother is 
right, Norab, and that simple, old-fashioned hospitality 
i3, indeed, somewhat out of date among us; but this is 
a time for reviving old fashions. Suppose you all stay 
to tea with R ith to-night, and let us make a very simple 
beginning of the home-like, cordial kind of hospitality 
I hope will result from the teachings of the beautifnol 
old text you have been studying this afternoon.” 


When the girls were putting on their things, after a 
plain, substantial supper—Cook’s dainties having gone 
to tempt some delicate appe'ites in the neighborhood— 
Norah Caxton said: ‘‘I wish you would all stay with 
me next Saturday after the lesson, and if mother is too 
tired to bake cookies enough to go round, why, I will 
do it myself.” 

‘‘ Your understanding of the text was clearer than 
mine, Ruth,” said Mrs. Amesbury, meeting her in the 
hall after the girls had gone. ‘'I have had my lesson, 


too, this afternoon.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

— a flutter of letters begging forred marks! It 
pleases me that you have not tired of my talks to 

you, and I shail gladly make the red marks and go on 

using the Writiag-Desk. 

Not long ago I heard that the father of one of my 
nieces was going to preach on the subject of proper 
amusements at church entertainments, and some one 
asked him whether he was going to allow dancing. I 
asked my niece, his daughter, to write me what he 
said about it, and she has. I am very much obliged to 


her for it. 
October 15, 1883, 
My Dear Aunt: 

1 inteaded to write to you Snnday night, but forgot to. Papa said 
very strongly that he thought it was not right to dance at church 
entertainments. Most of the people agreed with him. It is very 
cool here to-day. Iam afraid you will not get this letter to-morrow, 
Papa and mamma have gon: out to makeacall. I am sitting in 
the atudy. I have been down at Dana Street this morning. N— is 
upstairs studying Papasends love. Affectionately, M. 


I wish we Knew the reasons this minister gave for 
his disapproval of dancing at church entertainments, 
and whether he would say tat recreations which are 
right elsewhere are wrong there. I do not very often 
speak of amusements about which there is so great 


‘difference of opiaion amoag good people, but I think 


my older nieces and nephews are now in that time of 
life when such questions must be answered, and I 
should like to help you doit. I have, it is true, less 
authority in guiding your opinions than your parents 
and near relations, but you have a right, considering 
the years in which we have been so intimate, to expect 
me to tell you what I think about some such matters 
in your life. If you are all settled in your mind what 
is right in regard to amusements, and are doing it 
without any struggle, you may not care to talk about 
it; but I propose you should first tell me what you 
thiik about dancing, and then I will tell you what I 
think. -I3 that fair ? 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Octeber 29, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Although you have been ** Aunt” to me for several years, I do not 
wish to forfeit my right to the title, so hasten to write you again be- 
fore the close of the year. 

I wonder if you or any of your numerous family of nephews and 
nieces have ever visited a needle factory? I visited one in this city 
a few weeks ago, and was quite intereated in the various operations. 
Was very much surpr sed to learn that there are thirty-two diff erent 
operations in making a needie, We saw them make only machine 
needies; but they make others also. 

I also visited, a short time ago, a button manufactory, where the 
buttons are all made from vegeta le ivory nuts which grow in South 
America. The nuts are bought by the ton; as they are usually a 
little green when they arrive, they have first to be thoroughly dri d. 
There is a amall hollow place in the center of each nut, which ne- 
cessitates much waste, only a sixteenth part of each nut being made 
into buttons. The nuts are eut into pieces and the buttons are 
turned from these. Then they have to be drilled and colored, po!l- 
ished, and, some of them, stamped, and finally they are all sewed on 
to the cards as we find them in the stores ready for sale. 

Since I graduated from schoo! in June, I have been very busy in- 
deed. We have either had company or have been away, some of us, 
almost every week. During the last part of July and the‘drst of An- 
gust we were at Newport, R. I., where we saw the ** Old Stone Mill,” 
the Redwood Library and the cariosities which it contains, the new 
Channing Memorial Church, with its fine memorial stained-giass 
windows; beside these and other interesting things to see, there were 
the moat fine horses and carriages that I ever saw, and I greatly en- 
joyed sitting at the window and watching them pasa. 

At present I am trying to help my mother a little, both in house- 
work and sewing. am learning to *“‘ keep house,’’ so that if my 
father and mother go to California to spend the winter, as they now 
intend, I may have had a little experience to help us “ehi'dren”’ 
keep bhonse while they are gone; bat as they donot start until De- 
cember 27, I have yet some time in which to learn. 

A few of the members of our class of ’83, with one of the teachera, 
have just formed a reading club; we may not meet ofiever than once 
in two weeka, but hope to be benefited a Jittle thereby, and certainly 
think we shall all enjoy reading more than we had time for while 
studying them, the same authors which we stadied in school. 


We continue to take the Christian Union, and ** Aunt Patience’s | 


Writing-Desk ” is always read with inte:eat, But I must not detain 
you longer with my lengthy letter, so,.with much love for yourself 
and a share to my many (adopted) cousins, I sign myself, 
FANNigE C, F. 

We are very glad you took us with you into the 
factories. Who knows and can tell us what the ‘‘ Old 
S.one Mill” is? It is very good that you are studying 
housekeeping. I should like to make you a visit 
about the first week in January. Perhaps you don’t 
think I know much about my nieces and nephews ex- 
cept what they tell me in their letters. You are all mis- 
taken. S>metimes I meet persons from your neigh- 
borho od, and I say, ‘‘D» you Know such a young girl 
or such a lad?” and while they answer my questions I 
know they are wondering how I happen to know 
you. lIhope we shall hear something about Fanny’s 
reading circle. I hope, Fanny, you have kept on study- 
ing French. 

Santa BaRBaRa, Cal., September 28, 1883. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be one of your nieces. I am seven years old. Our real 
home is in Tarrytown, N. Y., but we came here because mamma’s 
health was not very good. I have a little brother, Johnny; he is 
the eweetest little boy that ever l'ved, think. He likes riding on 
atick-horseback better than almost anything elae. We have a black 
pony; her name is Pet. We ride en her sometimes. We have an- 
other horse; she is white; her nameis Flora, Papa rides on her, and 
holds the leading rein while we rideon Pet. We go down to the 
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beach very often and wade in the ocean. I wonder if all your nieces 
know what ocean it is? Sometimes the surf roils in very high and 
strong, and Johhny has been knocked down twice by big waves com- 
ing in suddenly. We both go to school to a kindergarten; we have 
two teachers; one is Miss Bessie and the other is Misa Lucy 8. I stady 
geography, reading, and arithmetic, and do the kindergarten work, 
euch as weaving paper mats and pricking pictures. Johnny and I 
have earned three doliars to give some little child a god time in the 
country. We earned a good deal of it in this way: Mamma told us 
that every morning when we were dressed in time to pat our room in 
perfect order before breakfast, she would give usa good mur, and 
every mark should mean a penny. When we had five marks she gave 
us a five-cent piece. We rend the money to you to use as you think 
best. I must close now, for Johnny wants to add a postecript, so 
good-by, from your affectionate niece, Lity. 
P. S.— Dear Aunt Patience : 

I earned some of the money by selling eggs from my hen; my hen’s 
name is Spotty. Lilly has a hen too; her name is Whitey. Mamma 
pays us two cents for each egg. I hope the little child that gete this 
money will have as good a4 time in the country as I have here. lam 
learning to read, but I can’t write yet, so Lily wrote thia for me. 
Good-by, from J@HNNY. 


Not many brothers and sisters of your age could send 
off as good a letter as that. I hope most of the cousins 
know what ocean Lily speaks of; but who knows how 
and why it got its name? 


STaMFORD, October 23, 2883, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I take the liberty to introduce myself to you. I live near Stamford. 
Utsayantho Lake is mostly on our place. Mt. Utsavantho, with its 
forty-foot tower, is in full view. {[ have po brother or sisters, but 
have two kittens and one old cat, a hen, rooster, and two chickens, 
We have a horse that I like to ride very much ; he is so frisky papa 
has togo with me. Wehave sixteen cows. Mamma and I are very 
fond of rambling in the weods to gather flowers, mosses, beech-nata, 
«tc, Grandma lives with us; she has a wooden limb, and cannot 
ramble in the woods with me. {[ will close. 

With much love, L. 
You live in a beautiful place, and I am glad to make 
the acquaintance of one who loves the woods. I think 
beech-nuts are very nice, but they do not grow-any- 
where near my home, so I cannot gather them. I do 
not even see them in the stores in New York. 
Affectionately, AUNT PAaTIENOE. 


PUZZLES. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. A heavy ciub. 3. A liquid. 4, A numeral. 
5. A consonant. 

6. A consonant. 7. A point of time from which years may be 
counted. 8. A species of plant. 9%. A poisonous serpent. 10. A 
consonant. 

Whole, a plant growing in watery places. 

HIDDEN TREE2, 
Mamma, please say you are willing. 
. Alice, darling, come here. 
Dency, press the clothes well! 
. Jast feel mother’s hands; now cold they ar 
Whip poor Will! O whip poor Willi ' 
. Shall we attend the spelling-bee, Caries 
How pleasant it is to see two lives biended together ! 
. The citron rinds are so thick or yellow that they are useless. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
The — was a — gentleman. 
My — boy mast learn to —. 
He was —, and — hesides. 
The — carried a load of —. 
The — of that — is like sanda! wood. 
The fish — were — to the boats. 

The initials of the words filing the first blanks form a famo 

inventor’s name. J.D. P. 


R DDLE. 

Of every year I form a part; 
I dwell secure in every heart : 
Without me none on earth could hear, 
Without me none would shed a tear ; 
The lovely pearls that aeck the maid 

- Could not be formed without my aid ; 
Three-fifths of all the earth I claim; 
Please tell me—if you can—my name. 


WORD #QUARE. 


J.D. P. 


1 to 2,a moantain. 


4 2 to 3, a fish. 
ee 8 ° 4 to 5, a poet. 
5 to 6, a tree. 
to 8, a beast. 
8 to9, a tide. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. Aseain Russia. 3. Atownin Ialy. 3. A province of Bel- 
gium. 4, Atownin Prussia. 5. A river in Pennsylvania. 
Initais and floais form the name of a hero of antiquity and that of 
the poet who sang his praises. Cc. W. K, 
PREFIXES. 
Take a small serpent, prefix a letter, and make to pant ; change the 
prefix, and make aclasp; change again, and make a coarse file ; again, 
and make an insect. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 18. 
Reversala.—1, Sala—alas. 2. Avuimsl—lamina. 3. Lair—rail. 4 Salta 
—atlas. 5. Tuber—rebut. 6. Mart—tram. 7. Lapel—lepa’. 
A Diasection.—Lieutenant, lie, lieu, U.T., ten, tenant, ant, N. T. 


Zigzag Puzzle. Hour Glaaa. 
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Square Words. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXVIII, No. 19. 


Sunday Afternoon. 


WHERE IS MY BOY? 


I sat in the solemn clurch to-day, 
And beard the organ’s sacred tone, 
My thoughts ran back, as I tried to pray, 
And my saddened brart would make this moan : 
‘*Ob, where is my boy, my beautiful son? 
Far, far from thee, dear Lord!” 


And then a scene came again to me, 
Of «a father, mother, and child 
Standing before the Font. To thee, 
Dear Lord, Father and Spirit mild, 
Did the parents bring the beautiful child. 
Didst thou not take him, dear Lord ? 


How fair was his form! his golden hair 
Hung in curling lines of grace ; 

His shining eyes as jewels rare 
Flashing up in the father’s face. 

He knew not then we gave him to thee. 
Did we? We tried, dear Lord! 


And another scene came again to me, 

As I sat in the house of the Lord ; 
Of a youth that came in his purity, 

With loving heart, and trust in thy Word, 
To give himself for himself to thee. 

Did he doit? He tried, dear Lord ! 


it might have been; thou may’st have seen 
That he was an idol to me; 

That the gift was not free, as it ought to have been ; 
That I clung to the form so fair to see; 

Was proud of his beauty and nature free, 
And thou wouldst not take him, dear Lord! 


Didst thou leave him alone to my care, O God ? 
Did I feel that I was strong ? 

Was't thus that we've borne sffliction’s rod, 
Not deeming that we were wreng ? 

And was he so wayward and proud, dear Lord, 
That he would not come to thee ? 


Oh, look in pity again, dear Guide! 
I, weeping, come often to thee ; 
Aye, bring him back now in manhood’s pride, 
Ere yet it’s too late for that pride to be’ 
Humbled, as mine has been in me; 
And may he come to thee truly, dear Lord ! 
GRaNP Ratbds, Mich., September, 1883, 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Obey, I beseech thee, the voice of the Lord, which I apeak unto thee ; 
ao it shali be well unto thee, and thy soul shall live.—Jer. xxxviii., 20. 


SECOND WEEK IN NOVEMBER. 
Prosperity. 


First Day of the Week.—Through wisdom is an house 
builded, and by understanding it is established; and by 
knowledge shall the chambers be filled with all precious and 
pleasant riches.—Prov. xxiv., 3, 4. 


Second Day.—The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.—Job 
XXviii., 28. 


Third.—Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness, 
and ali these things shall be added unto you.—Matt. vi., 33. 


Fourth.—The eyes of all wait upon thee, and thou givest 
them their meal in due season. Thou openest thine hand and 
satisfiest the desire of every living thing.—Psaalm cxlv., 
15, 16. 


Fifth.—Oh that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and for his wonderful works to the children of men! — 
Psalm cvii., 8. 


Sizth.—Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting.—Luke xxi., 34. 

—choked with cares and riches and pleasures of this life, 
and bring no fruit to perfection.—Luke vilii., 14. 


Seventh.—Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies ; thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runseth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life; and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.—Psalm xxiii., 5, 6. 


A boy starts in life selling newspapers in the street. 
By economy, industry, prudence, sagacity, temperance, 
by wisdom in selecting his papers and energy in push- 
ing them, by staying away from the theater, the cigar- 
shop, the candy-store, and the saloon, he gradually 
gets ahead, purchases a stand, adds cheap books, 
moves into a store ; at twenty. five he marries a wife as 
prudent, temperate, and industrious as himself, and at 
thirty is in acomfortable home, with books on the cen- 
ter-table, pictures oa the wall, and a piano in the par- 
lor. This is the story of many an American life; almost 
exactly the story of one life I have before my mind ia 
writfng these lines, with some few changes in circum- 
stances, that my friend may not recognize his own por- 
trait. 


To hear some moralists, and read some sixteentb- 
century piety, one would suppose that such a career as 
this was ‘‘ worldly” and blamable. Such piety is not 
Scriptural, but monastic. The Bible promise; pros- 
perity as the reward of obedience to the divine laws, 
and declares that it is to be won by virtue. It com- 
mends sagacity and prudence in secular affairs; ex- 
horts to thrift; commands to industry; advises men 
to spend less than they earn, and to avoid debt. It 
treats wealth as one of God’s good gifts to his children, 
with all that wealth procures. Every man who pro- 
vides his wife and children with the comforts of life 
has done in so far a good service to the community: 
Every man who endows a home furnished with litera- 
ture, equipped with music, adorned with art, has en- 
dowed the best kind of an educational institution. It 
is true that there are greater blessings than wealth, and 
greater evils than poverty, and he who purchases the 
one or avoids the other at the cost of character pays 
too great a price for his purchase, too great a ransom 
for his escape. But, in general, prosperity is the legit- 
imate reward of the industrial virtues; and it is a 
proper object of every man’s aspiration, if only he puts 
health of body, mind, and heart above it. 


THE ANOINTING OF DAVID.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


YE begin to-day the study of one of the great 
characters of human history. Poet, general, 
statesman, David, in his threefold character, stands 
out, in mental and moral qualities, head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries, as his predecessor on the 
throne did in physical stature. First among Bible 
heroes, in the greatness of his character end the wide- 
ress of his influence, stands Paul; next, Moses; third, 
David. The life is well worthy of our study; the 
character is yet more worthy. 

This life opens with the curious scene of his anoint. 
ing at Bethlehem. The sudden appearance of the 
prophet Samuel at the family feast; the fear of the 
elders of the town, who had dread of the well-known 
severity of this prophet, whose idea of righteousness 
was obedience to law; their reassurance; the assem- 
bling of the sons of Jesse; the rejection of one after 
another; the sending for the youngest; his youthful 
appearance, auburn hair, bright eyes, smooth face, 
swift feet, strong arms, healthy complexion—all the 
characteristics of a shepherd boy living in the open 
air and drinking in health with every breath he drew 
—all treasured up in the subsequent memorials, and 
mentioned in the descriptions of him ;’ his anointing 
by the prophet, with perhaps only a whispered intima- 
tion in his own ear of the significance of the cere- 
mony :* these features are all brought out in the Script- 
ure narrative, and need no elaboration here. The 
interested reader will find th2 story admirably told, in 
Dean Stanley’s characteristic manner, in his *‘ History 
of the Jewish Church.” Of David’s family and boy- 
hood not much is known. Jesse, apparently a chief 
man in Bethlehem, was apparently already old in 
David's youth. Of his mother even less is known; 
her piety may be presumed from David's reference to 
her in his Psalms as a handmaid of the Lord.‘ The 
youngest of the family, his position seems to have 
been somewhat like that of Joseph in the household of 
Jacob. His courage. his feats of strength, his poetic 
capacities, had apparently aroused the jealousy of his 
older brethren. When the family were gathered at 
the call of Samuel, be was left out on the hillside tend- 
ing the sheep, as of too small account to be summoned ; 
and when subsequently he went up to the camp to 
carry to his brethren a contribution from home, the 
oldest of them was slow to acknowledge and quick to 
find fault with him. For the rest, the Scripture narra- 
tive leaves us mostly to our imagination. But we are 
very sure that the author of the psalm, ‘‘ The Lord is 
my Shepherd, I shall not want,” whenever he committed 
it to writing, must have had it as an unformed and 
struggling thought of devotion and aspiration when, 
yet a boy, he was tending his father’s flocks; nor less 
so that the author of the psalm, ‘‘ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of Thy hands,” had often thought 
great, unutterable thoughts respecting them as he lay 
upon the grassy bed by the side of his sheep, looking 
up into the blue world above his head. And we know 
from his boyish encounter with the lion and the bear 
that, even asa boy, he had developed no mean strength 
of muscle and strength of heart to use it; and from 
the unerring aim of that smooth pebble which struck 
the exposed temple of the giant with the first shot, 
that he had not wasted his hours in mere dreaming, 
but had practiced, and to goud purpose, all the manly 
arts which were known in his simple age, and likely 


1 International Sanday-schoo!l Lesson for November 18, 1883.— 
1 Sam. xvi., 1-13. 


21 Sam., xvi., 12, 18; xvil., 42; Ps, xvili., 33, 34, 
* See Josephus’s Ant., VI., 8, Sec. 1. 
* Pa. ixxxvi., 16; cxvi., 16, 


to come into recognition in the faithful fulfilling of his 
appointed service. 

From the mere picture of his boyhood life, and the 
critical hour when he was designated, to himself if 
not to others, to be the future King of Israel, I turn 
to the two great lessons which seem to me to be 
taught by this opening chapter in the poet-king’s life. 

1. The first is the truth which Dr. Horace Bushnell 
has so admirably stated and so admirably exemplified 
and enforced: ‘‘That God has a definite life-plan for 
every human person, guiding him, visibly or invisi- 
bly, for some exact thing, which it will be the true 
significance and glory of his life to have accom- 
plished.” I shall neither attempt to compact into a 
few paragraphs nor to follow the outlines of this ser- 
mon on ‘‘ Every Man’s Life a Plan of God ;” but I rec- 
ommend every reader who can lay hands on it to read 
and ponder it for himself. 

Whatever truth or error there may be in tae ecclesi- 
astical doctrine of election, it is certain that God selects 
each man for his own work, and each man’s work for 
him. Helooks in unexpected places and finds in strange 
quarters, where we should not think of looking, the 
instruments for the accomplishment of his purposes. 
He finds in the prison house of Egypt the young man 
to be Prime Minister of Egypt, and redeemer both of 
the Egyptian and the Israelite. He calls a shepherd 
from the wilderness to be the emancipator of Israel- 
He looks on the hills of Southern Judea, and finds 
there a red-haired, smooth-faced boy to organize Is- 
rael into a true nation. He chooses a Rabbi steeped in 
the scholastic lore of Pharisaism to preach the glad 
tidings of a spiritual redemption through Jesus Christ. 
He selects the poor singer-boy of Eisenach to be the 
emancipator of Europe from monastic and Romish 
despotism. He chooses a high-churchman to preach 
the least churchly of all forms of theology in the Wes- 
leyan Reformation. He picks up the President to 
guide the nation through its War of Emancipation 
from a Kentucky log but. 

But in all these cases we shall find it true that God 
looks at the heart and not at the outward appearance ; 
that he selects, not as has been some sometimes thought, 
inapt instruments, that he may show his own wisdom 
and power in accomplishing results so grand with 
means so poor, but instruments admirably adapted to 
his work, the adaptation of which no eye but his dis- 


cerned. Looking back, we can see that Joseph was 


the man of all men of his generation to lead Israel 
into Egypt and prepare a home there for them; and 
Moses the right one to emancipate them, and bear 
with infinite patience their apostacies in the wilder- 
ness; and David the one to organize both the civil 
and religious life of the nation after its long period 
of anarchy; and Paul the one to set the Christian 
church free from the yoke of legalism ; and Luther 
the right trumpeter to awaken Europe from its ,spir- 
itual slumber; and Wesley the one to awaken it again 
fromthe morning nap into which it had fallen after 
the Reformation ; and Abraham Lincoln the one to 
hold back the impatient advance guard and beckon 
forward the tardy vanguard, that the whole army of 
liberty might be united in the war for the Union and 
for Liberty. He selects men for their work because 
of the possibilities which he sees in them, and which 
by his providence he develops in them. 

2. Over against this, then, is the other truth, that it 
is every man’s duty to learn what God’s plan for him 


is, and to prepare himself to doit. How to do this is — 


the problem of life; a problem I shall not attempt to 
tolve here. But one thing is very certain; it is not to 
be done by having a plan of our own.and endeavoring 
to conform the universe to our own decrees. He that 


would be the elect of God must be willing that God 


should choose, and willing to carry out faithfully 
God’s choice, to whatsoever it may lead him. This is 
the first requisite. And the second is that he should 
prepare for his future by being faithful in his present 
place. Whenever I see a young man who says, ‘‘I 
am going to do just as faithfully and well as I can 
what I have to do to-day,” I know he is laying the 
foundation for his premotion. How it will come I do 
not know; but come it will, up tothe point of his 
abilities, whatever they are; and promotion beyond 
that point is of no advantage to any man. Whenever 
I see a man dissatisfied with his present place, and 
restlessly looking out for a better one, I expect to see 
him ordered to give his place toa better man, and take 
a lower place. Joseph’s fidelity and humanity in the 
prison called him to the throne. David’s boy practice 
with his sling fitted him for the undreamt-of conflict 
with Goliath. Paul’s conscientious study of Rabbinical 
literature as a student in Jerusalem prepared him to 
undermine and demolish Rabbinism in religion. 
Luther’s conscientiousness az a monk enabled him to 
open the monastery doors of Europe. Wesley’s 
methodical habits as a student at Oxford fitted him to 
be the leader of Methodism. Lincoln’s studies as a 


4 “Sermons for the New Life.” (New York: Scribner.) 
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boy, by the light of the flaring fire, equipped him for 
his debate with Douglas, and the courage and wit of 
that debate made him President. For God and all 
wise men act on the principle, ‘‘ He that is faithful in 
that which is Jeast is faithful atso in much.” 

I gather up these two lessons, which are really one, 
in this one sentence from that sermon of Horace Bush- 
nell. It includes all I have to say on this election and 
preparation of David for his work : 

‘* Young mau, or woman, this is the day of hope to 
you. All your bost opportunities are still before you. 
Now, too, you are laying your plans for the future. 
Why not lay them in God? Who has planned for you 
as wisely and faithfully as he? Let your life begin 
with him. Believe that you are guided by your God 
for a holy and great calling. Go to him and conse- 
crate your life to him, knowing assuredly that he will 
lead you into just that life which is your highest 
honor and blessing.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAVID ANOINTED.—1 8am. xv1., 1-13. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


LTHOUGH Samuel did not go to see Saul any 
more, he did not forget him. He was grieved 
and disappointed that he had proved to be a bad king, 
and he mourned over bimcontinualiy. There must have 
been many other good men all over the land who were 
disappointe! also, and who remembered that the Lord 
had said that they and their king should only prosper 
as long as they were obedient to his voice. Jonathan, 
the son of Saul), was a good man and a brave soldier, 
and all the people loved him. and perhaps Samuel 
hoped that when he came to be king in place of his 
father, ajl would be well. But Samuel did not know 
what God’s plan was. God had chosen a new king for 
the people of Israel, and he was watching over him, 
and teaching him, go that when the time came he should 
be all ready. This new king was a shepherd boy 
whose father lived in the little town of Bethlehem—the 
very town where, long, long afterward, our Lord Jesus 
Christ was born. The suepherd boy’s name was David, 
and his business was to take care of his father’s sheep. 
Day after day he led them over the hills to feed in the 
freshest pastures, and brought them down to the Clear 
streams to drink, and at night he gathered them about 
him aud watched to see thatno wild beasts came near 
them. He never thought of being a king, but as he 
led his sheep he used to think of the Lord, who was 
his Shepherd, and sing beautiful songs about his lov- 
ing care. And at night, wheu he looked up at the 
moon and the stars, he remembered that they were 
all the work of God’s bands, aod he sang songs of 
praise cven in the night-time. 
David's father and his older brothers did not know 
that God was preparing him to be a great king. They 


thougut he was of very little importance ; and once, 


when Samuel came to Bethiehem and invited Jesse and 
his sons to come to a feast with him, they did not even 
think to send for David. The father came, and the 
seven tall, handsome brothers, but David was left out 
in the fields with the sheep. 

But God did not forget David. He had sent Samuel 
to Bethlehem, and told him to invite Jesse and his sons 
to a feast, and then to anoint one of the sons to he 
king. Samuel did not know which one God had 
chosen, but he went as he was told, only very secretly, 
for fear Saul might hear of it and kill him—for Saul 
had become so wicked he would not have been at all 
afraid to kill God’s prophet. When they were ready 
for the feast, Samuel looked at the sons of Jesse as they 
passed before him. The eldest was very tall, and of a 
noble appearance, and Samuel felt sure he must be 
the one whom the Lord had chosen ; but the Lord told 
him it was not outward beauty which made’men pleas- 
ing to him, but goodness and beauty in the heart and 
life. S> one after another the seven sons all passed by, 
and the Lord did not choose one of them. Then 
Samuel asked Jesse, ‘* Are here all thy children ?” And 
Jesse said, ‘‘Toere remaineth yet the youngest, and 
behold, he keepeth the sheep.” 

They all wondered what Samuel could want with 
David ; but he told them to send for him, and so they 
did. As soon as the shepherd boy came in, with his 
fresh, ruddy face and beautiful eyes, the Lord said to 
Samuel, ‘‘ This is my king ; arise and anoint him.” 

S» Samuel anointed David there, in the midst of his 
brethren ; but he did nottell any of them that he was 
to be king, for if Saul had heard of it he would have 
killed them all. Perhaps they thought Samuel was 
only choosing David to be a prophet in his place by 
and by ; but, whatever thay thought, God gave David 
his spirit of wisdom in his heart, to teach him what to 
do and what tosay. God did not take him away from 
his work: he could teach him justas well there among 
the sheep as anywhere else, He was a humble, happy 
shepherd boy, but he was* God’s king all the time, 


Probably he was the very king God meant to give the 


people if they had only waited patiently till his time 
came. Wecan think of him tending his sheep, sing- 
ing his beautiful songs, and perhaps studying God’s 
law, obeying his father and elder brothers, and growing 
up into manhood full of wisdom and gentleness and 
kindness, 

He was beautiful to Jook upon, and even at the 
court of the king they heard how wise he was, how 
careful to speak only what was best and right, and 
that the Lord was with him. No wonder Saul wanted 
him in his palace, for the Lord was not with Saul, 
and his heart was dark and troubled, although he 
wore a crown and royal robes. Sometimes he had 
such awful fits of rage and despair that he was like 
& madman, and then they would send for this shep- 
herd boy to come in from the fieids and play upon 
the harp before him, Saul would listen to the sweet 
sounds and grow quiet, but he only heard the music 
of the harp-strings ; he could not hear David’s heart 
all the time slinging praises to God. Do you think 
the shepherd boy would have exchanged his green 
hills, with God for bis company, for the palace of 
the poor, miserable king? a 


THE STORY OF A SOUL’S BIRTH. 


HE readers of The Christian Union aiready know 
something through our columns of Mr, Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, the apostle of the new theistic 
religion in India—the Brahmo Somaj—who is now in 
this country, partly to learn from a tour of observation 
what Christianity is as a practical life, partly to present 
to ws his own spiritual faith. Since arriving in this 
country he has published a book called ‘‘ The Oriental 
Christ,” of which in our book columns we give a brief 
paragraphal account in this issue. The most signifi- 
cant thing in this book, next to the mere fact that a 
book about Christ should be written by a Hindoo who 
disavows the title of Christian, is his account of what 
we may call his spiritual birth. This account we give 
below, without detracting from its value by attempt- 
ing either to deduce from it any theological conclusion, 
or even any spiritual moral. 


Nearly twenty years ago, my troubles, studies, and 
circumstarces forced upon me the question of personal 
relationship toChrist. Though for a short time taught 
in a government college in Calcutta, where no moral or 
religious instruction is ever given, and where, on the 
contrary, a good deal of the opposite influence is 
directly and indirectly imbibed, I was early awakened 
to a sense of deepinner unworthiness. Placed in youth 
by the side of a very pure and powerful character, 
whose external conditions were similar to my own, I 
was helped to feel—in the freshness of my suscepti- 
bilities, by the law of contrast—that I was painfully 
imperfect, and needed very much the grace of a saving 
God. In the Brahmo Somaij, this consciousness of im- 
perfection soon developed into a strong sense of sin. 
The doctrine of original corruption never preoccupied 
my boyhood or youth, the fear of eternal punishment 
never: biased my thought or aspiration. I was never 
taught to feel any undue leaning toward the Christian 
Scriptures or the Christian religion. Mine was a 
strong, unforced consciousness of natural and acquired 
unworthiness. Keshub Chunder Sen’s early melan- 
choly had, perhaps, an effect on me. No doubt his 
severe morality affected and partly molded my char- 
acter. The influence of Christian doctrines might 
perhaps be diffused in the moral atmosphere of the 
land of my birth. Definite recollection or conscious 
analysis does not give me any clue into how or why it 
was. But this I do very clearly remember, that as the 
sense of sin grew on me, and with it a deep, miserable 
restlessness, a necessity of reconciliation between as- 
piration and practice, I was mysteriously led to feel a 
personal affinity to the spirit of Christ. The whole 
subject of the life and death of Christ had for me a 
marvelous sweetness and fascination. I repeat, I can 
never account for this. Untaught by any one, not 
sympathized with even by the very bestof my friends, 
often discouraged and ridiculed, I persisted in accord- 
ing to Christ atenderness of honor which arose in my 
heart unbidden. I prayed, I fasted at Christmas and 
Easter times. I secretly hunted the book-shops of 
Calcutta to gather the so-called likenesses of Christ. 
I did not know, I cared not to think, whither all this 
would lead. 

About the year 1867, a very painful period of spir- 
itual isolation overtook me. I have repeatedly during 
such seasons lost the sympathy of friends, and sought 
my God alone. But one of the severest trials was at 
the time to which I make allusion. I was alone in 
Calcutta. My inward trials and travails had really 
reached a crisis. It was a week-day evening, I forget 
the date now. The gloomy and haunted shades of the 
summer evening had suddenly thickened into dark- 
ness ; and all things, both far and near, had assumed 
an unearthly mysteriousness, I sat near the largo lake 


in the Hindoo College compound. Above me rose ina 
somber mass the giant, grim old seesum tree, under 
the far-spreading foliage of which I have played so 
often, and my father played before me. A sobbing, 
gusty wind swam over the water’s surface, the ripples 
sounded on the grassy bank, the breeze rustled in the 
highest regions of the great tree. My eyes, nearly closed, 
were yet dreamily conscious of the gloomy calmness of 
thescenery. I was contemplating the state of my soul, 
on the cure of all spiritual wretchedness, the brightness 
and peace unknown to me, which was the lot of God’s 
children. I prayed and besought heaven. Icried, and 
shed hot tears. It might be said I was almost ina 
state of trance. Suddenly, it seemed to me, let me 
Own it waa revealed to me, that close to me there was 
a holier, more blessed, most loving persovality upon 
which I might repose my troubled head. Jesus lay 
discovered in my heart as a strange, human, kindred 
love, a8 repose, a sympathetic consolation, an un- 
purchased treasure to which I was freelyinvited. The 
response of my nature was unhesitating and im- 
mediate. Jesus, from that day, to me became a reality 
whereon I might lean. It was an impulse then, a flood 
of light, love, and consolation. It is no longer an im- 
pulse now. It is a faith and principle; it is an expe- 
rience verified by a thousand trials. It was not a 
bodily Christ then; it is much less a bodily emana- 
tion now. A character, a spirit, a holy, sacrificed, ex- 
alted self, whom I recognize as the true Son of God. 
Accordiag to my humble light, I have always tried to 
be faithful to this inspiration. Ihave been aided, con- 


‘firmed, encouraged by many, and most of all by one. 


My aspiration has been not to speculate on Christ, but 
to be what Jesus tells us allto be. That labor, I know, 
will not end in this life; and the goal as well as the 
prize is elsewhere. But it is still a great privilege and 
& great reward to be able to say something on what so 
many look up to with longing and fond aspiration. I 
can, with perfect truth, declare that it is the grace and 
activity of the indwelling presence of God alone where- 
to I am indebted for these experiences. But, such as 
they are, I set them down. 

I shall be content if what I say in these pages at all 
tends to give completeness to any man’s ideas of the 
life and ministry of Jesus Christ. I have set down 
these views without any pretension to scholarship. 
They are but the meditations of a heart which, with- 
out any buman stimulus or guidance, long ago recog- 
nized its personal relationship to the soul and sympa- 
thy of Christ. In the midst of these crumbling 
systems of Hiadoo error and superstition, in the midst 
of this self-righteous dogmatism and acrimonious con- 
troversy, in the midst of these cold, spectral shadows 
of transition, secularism, and agnostic doubt, to me 
Christ has been !ike the meat and drink of my soul. 
His influences have woven round me for the last twenty 
years or more, and, outside the fold of Christianity as 
I am, have formed a new fold, wherein I find many be- 
sides myself. I repeat that what I say of Christ is 
only derived from my own humble experiences, fanned 
by the guardian spirit of a beloved teacher. And this 
is my sole justification in venturing to publish any- 
thing on the subject. If my sentiments be found to 
correspond with those of others more advanced in the 
heavenly kingdom, if they strengthen and help any 
yet behind on the forward way, if they call forth more 
thought, higher aspiration, clearer faith, and purer 
character in any man, I will consider that as a grace 
and blessing of God upon this my work of many long 
and anxious days. 


—With St. Paul, his prayers were themselves quite 
as much a part of his work for God as his preaching 
the Gospel or his suffering for the truth’s sake. And, 
though in this as well in every o‘her part of his work, 
he—or, as he says, ‘‘ not I, but the grace of God that 
was in me”—labored more abundantly than all who 
either went before him or have followed him in the 
work ‘of witnessing for Christ, yet this, at least, is cer- 
tain: that I can only follow his example in his work for 
God in proportion as I follow it in regard to prayer. It 
is very profitable to consider how much preparatory 
thought the apostle must have given to his work before 
praying; how he must have considered the various 
circumstances in regard to which the assistance and 
direction of God were needed for it; the special aid 
that he and others required; the special dangers and 
temptations and difficulties to which it was liable. Thus 
I shail realize better how truly prayer is itself work, not 
only for God, but with God, andin God. And if I need 
a general rule for my continua] direction in ‘‘ my work 
for God,” let me remember that the most general and 
the most practical of all is that which St. Paul has 
given us, and exemplified in his own life: ‘* Continue 
steadfastly in prayer, watching therein with thanks- 
giving.”—[H. Cotterill, D.D. 


—Not to the strong, but to the faithful, 18 it given to 
achieve the yictories that endure, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WORK IN 
JAPAN. 


The roissionaries of the American B>ard in Japan 
nave made it their constant endeavor to place the re- 
sponsibility of Christian work in Japan, as far as pos- 
sible, upoa the Coristians of Japan. This has been 
facilitated by the intelligence of the upper classes, 
and bas been urged oa by the fact that the residence of 
foreigners is, in general, restricted to a few open parts: 
At the same time, the urgent call for Christian work, 
and the smal! siz2 of the Christian community, seem 
to demand the use of some foreign pecuniary aid. The 
problem, then, is, how to give this aid without in- 
terfering with a feeling of responsibility on the part 
of the Japanese Caristians, and how to administer 
these foreign funds ia co-»peration with the Japanese. 
If too much foreign aid is given, there is danger of 
drying up Japanese benevolence; if too little, there is 
danger that some Japanese may think the missionaries 
are placing to» heavy a burden on them, and that from 
tnis there may arise hard feelings towards the mission- 
aries. Aguia, there may be differences of opinion as to 
the best way of giving the foreign aid. It is not strange 
that some of the Japanese should think it would be 
much the best way for the missionaries to hand over 
the money to the Japanese Missionary Society, and let 
them control the expenditure of it. This not being 
practicable, some would like to have the Japanese and 
the foreign contributions disbursed entirely separately, 
for distinct branches of work, by separate agents. 
With so many difficulties, no plan can, perhaps, be 
called more than tentative. The following plan is 
given only as experimental : 

1. Aidof Weak Churches. The rule is that each church 
shall support itself, paying its incidental expenses, and 
either supporting its pastor or doing without one; but 
it seems to be necessary to make occasional exceptions. 
Of the nineteen churches co nected at present with this 
mission,ten have pastors whom they are supporting, one 
has a pastor aided py foreign funds, and eight have 
preachers in charge. Aid is given to the support of 
three of these latter. Only one or two of the nineteen 
churches are aided in paying their incidental expenses. 
Aid given to churches comes entirely from foreign 
funds, and is disbursed by the Mission. Five of the 
churches have bouses of worship of their own. No 
foreign money has been given toward these except as 
the contributions of individuals. 

2. Hvangelistic Work. This is the sending of pas- 
tors to places where there is no church. Some go to 
places remote from other Caristians ; others work in 
places in the region of some church. Some stay per- 
manently at one place, others go for a few months in 
the year; others go at regular intervals. The most 
of them go to places where there is so much of a de- 
sire for instruction that the people pay a part of the 
expenses of the preacher. Most of the rest of the ex- 
penses is met by foreign and Japanese contributions 
in the proportion (at present) of three-fifths by the 
former and two-fifths by the latter. A few evangelists 
are sent out by the Japanese Mission Society, but most 
of the work is done by the separate churches, or by 
groups of neighboring churches. The Japanese gen- 
erally take the initiative in sending out a man, the mis- 
gion agreeing to pay their share of the expense if they 
approve of the man. Thus, the church at Smalari sup- 
port their pastor, and also pay two-fifths of the ex- 
penses of one or more evangelists who wo kK under the 
direction of the pastor in outlying towns. 

$8 Zhe Training School. This schoo] has a Japan- 
ese board of trustees, a Japanese president, and a fae- 
ulty of three Japanese and four foreign teachers. 
Japanese and foreign teachers meet on an equality in 
the faculty meetings, and this co-»peration has worked 
most succesefully. The administration of the foreign 
funds of the school is in the control of the mission. 


THE INTER SEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, 


The Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance has just closed ite 
fourth annual meeting. held this year with the Theological 
Seminary at Hartford, Conn. The first of such meetings was 
held at New Bruaswick, N J., the second at Alleghany, Pa., 
and the third at Chicago, Il]. The Alliance now includes 
about fifty-three of the one hundred and ten theological 
seminaries in the conntry, and is yearly adding to ite num- 
bers. The annual sessions are composed of delegates from 


these various seminaries, without regard to denomination. 


The number of delegates at the session which has just closed 
was three hundred and forty-five. The purpose of thie Alii- 
ance is to arouse and deepen the missionary spirit in our 
seminaries, to disseminate missionary intelligence, and thus 
present the condition and needs of God's kingdom in the world. 
The primary purpose is not merely to get more men into the 
missionary field, but, through united prayer and sympathy and 
discussion, to better apprehend the needs of the whole field. 
Thus it involves co-operation, enlightenment, and renewed 
consecration which shall show iteelf in intelligent and earnest 
work wherever, under divine guidance, these young men may 
go. This Convention, therefore, has more than local impor- 
tance—nay, we may say that only one other similar meeting 
n the country—that of the American Board—can be said to 


be of greater importance. One presents the work to those 
about toenter upon it, and the other to those already engaged 
in active service. Thus this Alliance is the feeder and ally 
of the Board, not to mention the many minor benefits to the 
seminaries and students themselves. The present session has 
been one of great interest, partly due, no doubt, to the large 
attendance, and partly to the excellence of its spirit and pub- 
lic exercises. 

It opened with an informal and business meeting at three 
Pp. M., on Thursday, October 25, and closed Sunday evening. 
Each session—morning, afternoon, and evening—was opened 
and closed with devotional exercises or a short prayer-meet™ 
ing. The address of welcome was giveo by Professor Pratt, 
of Hartford Seminary. The other addresses were by Dr- 
Behrends, of Brooklyn, upon ‘‘The Principle of Christian 
Missions;:*’ Dr. Newton, of Philadelphia, upon ‘‘ Paul, the 
Model Missionary; Dr. A. A Hodge, of Princeton, upon 
‘‘The Call to Foreign Missions ;’’ Dr. Townseud, of Boston, 
upon *‘ Oid Testament Types of Orthodoxy and Liberalism — 
Micaiah and Jedekiah; and Dr. Jordan, of Boston, upon 
‘* Preparation for Service."’ These were all especially prac- 
tical and helpful. 

There were also at the various sessions papers aud discus- 
tions by the delegates upon differeat fields and departinents 
of the work, and addresses by a@ number of missionaries— 
Messrs. Cunningham, of India, Marsh, of Bulgaria, Davison, 
of Japan, Dr. Fiske, of Constantinople, and Mr. Eels, for 
for y-five years a missionary in the Northwest. 

The spirit of all the meetinys was excellent, and especially 
marked was the lack and condemnation of the sectarian spirit. 
If nothing else were accomplished, this unity and breadth of 
spirit would be a sufficient reason for the continuance of the 
Alliance. There is no ionger any question as to the success 
and permanence of this organization, and hence another an- 
nual meeting may be expected next year at about this time in 

New Haven, Conn. 


NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


The President bas issued a proclamination setting apart 
Thursday, November 29, as a day of national thanksgiving. 
The following is the text of the proclamation : 

In furtherance of the custom ofthis people at the closing of 
each year to engage, upon a day set apart for that purpose, in 
a epecial festival of praise to the Giver of all good, I, Chester 
A. Arthur, President of the United States, do designate Thurs- 
day, the day of November next,as a day of national thanke- 
giving. The year which is drawing to an end is replete with 
evideece of divine goodness, The prevalence of health, the 
fullness of harveste, the stability of peace and order, the 
growth of fraternal feeling, the spread of intelligence and 
learning, the continued enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty, all these and countless other biessings are cause for 
reverent rejoicing. I do, therefore, recommend, that, upon 
the day above appointed, the people rest from their accus- 
tomed labors, and, meetingin their several places of worship, 
express their devout gratitude to God that he hath dealt so 
bountifully with this nation, and pray that his grace and 
favor abide with it forever. In witness whereof | have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States to 
be affixed. | 

Done at the city of Washington, this 26:h day of October, 
in the year of our Lord 1883, and the independence of the 
United States the 108 h. CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

By the President: FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 

Secretary of State. 


OHUROH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
colnnans.] 

—The Endowment Fund Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., report having re- 
ceived over $4,000 toward the endowment fund. 

—The International Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association have appointed Sunday, November 11, with 
the week following, as a day of prayer for young men and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. It is their special de- 
sire that sermons be preached on that day on the importance 
of special work for young men, and that every congregation 
arrange to hold special services during the week. They 
further suggest that special information be obtained of the 
number of licensed saloons in the immediate neighborhood 
of the church, with such other facts bearing on the subject of 
temperance as it is possible to obtain, and bring these facts 
to the immediate attention of the congregation. It is also 
hoped that collections will be taken to forward the work of 
the International Committees. 

—The corner-stone of the new Pratt Gymnasium of Am- 
herst College was laid on the morning of October 12; the 
gymnasium will be on the south side of the campus, will 
have a large central hall for exercises, and will be furnished 
with all modern appliances necessary to a first-class gymna- 
sium. 

—The annual meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school Con- 
vention was he'd last week in the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Daring the past year this 
Association has expended over $5,000 in distributing Sunday- 
school papers throughout Europe, Cuba, Mexico, Japan, In- 
dia, China, and Africa. 

—The Evangelical Alliance of the United States, in eon- 
neciion with similar organisations in various parts of the 
world, invite all people of this land to join in celebrating the 
four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther, 
November 10. There is no doubt that this invitation will be 
accepted by the vast majority of Protestant churches through- 
out the country. 

—The Worcester South Conference of the Cougregational 
churches held a two days’ seasion at Saunderville, Massachu- 


setts, lagt week. The principal subjects discussed were, ‘The | 


Higher Christian Life: what it is and how obtained ;” ‘‘ The 
Relationship of Character to Usefalness;” ‘‘The Home 
Preparation of the Sunday-school Teacher.” 

—Trinity Episcopal Church, New Haven, Connecticut, after 
being closed for three months for repairs and alterations, was 
opened to the public October 22. The church has been fres- 
coed, the high-back pews replaced by ones of oak, the pillars 
of the church bronzed, the vestibule tiled and finished to corre- 
spond with the main body of the church; the chancel win- 
dows and the reredos have been redecorated. and the letters on 
the memorial tablets rechiseled. Proper exercises were held 
at the opening of the church. . 

—The Rev. G. A. Shaw, of Tamatave, has contributed a 
eketch to the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” on *‘ Life and Work iu Mad- 
agascar.”” Some features of the missiouaries’ work presented 
are very encouraging; for instaaoce, three days of each week 
@ morning prayer is held, and is always attended by from 
sixty to one hundred persons; and each day, from one to 
three P mM, between twenty and thirty young men assemble 
at the Mission-school at Tamatave to receive instruction. 
Judging from Mr. Shaw's account, a missionary’s life in 
Madagascar is by no means idle; certain hours of the day 
he spends in the consulting-room and dispensary ; heis com- 
pelled to give instruction in the schools, to visit the poor, 
and is never free from the demands apon his time, as the 
natives become almost dependent upon the missionaries 
when first interested. 

—The twenty-ninth annual Convention of the Evangelical 
Sunday-school workers of Massachusetts was held last week 
in the Kirk Street Congregational Church at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts ; about two hundred delegates were present. A very 
suggestive and interesting address was made by Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, of Philadelphia, on the subject,‘ What shall be done to 
improve the intermediate classes in our Sunday- schools ?”’ 
She believed in keepiag children in the primary department 
uaotil they were ten years old; that on their removal into the 
intermediate departments they should be put into a room 
separate from the remainder of the Sanday-school. Mr. 
Erastus Blakeslee, of Greenfleid, addressed the Convention 


on ‘‘The Daties of Sunday-school Teachers on the Temper- | 


ance Qiestion."’ He believed in systematic instruction in the 
Sunday-schools on the effscts of intemperance. The Rev. 8. 
L. Blake, of Fitchburg. Massachusettes, spoke on ‘ Spiritual 
Power.” Every session of the Convention was interesting, 
und the delegates returned to their homes feeling that they 
tad gained inspiration. 

—The feeling between the Old Bushwick (Brooklyn) Re- 
formed Church and their former pastor, the Rev, Henry 8. 
Powe’l, is not very friendly. Mr. Powell considers that he has 
been insulted by some of the members of the consistory of the 
church, and for that reason refused an invitation to assist 
at the reception of their new pastor, the Rv. Robert H. 
Barr. The Lee Avenue Congregational Church has pros- 
pered under the care of the Rev. Mr. Powell. 

—The Rev. Howard Dana was installed pastor of the First 
Union Congregational Church at Quincy, Illinois, October 
25. After an examination of the candidate there was a 
unanimous vote to proceed with the installation. Mr. Dana 
succeeds the Rev. Frederick A. Thayer in the pastorate of 
this church ; the church is united in love and admiration 
for their late pastor, and stands as a man to transfer that 
love and confidence to Mr. Dana. The prospects of the 
church for accomplishing good work are very bright. 

—The New Haven Orphan Asylum begins the year under 
brilliant auspcies; over $6 000 has been donated in money, 
besides large contributions of food, clothing, and coal do- 
nated by private individuals. This asylum has a strong hold 
on the affection ofthe people of New Haven, and this affec- 
tion ‘s manifested in the most practieal manner. 

—Over £6000 has been contributed by business men 
in London for the support of the mission of Mesers. 
Moody and Sankey in that city. A temporary building capa- 
ble of seating 5 000 persons has been erected, and provision 
made for the erection of movable iron halls in different 
sections of the city. 


—The Hebrew Orphan Asylum Society of Brooklyn, New 
York, dedicated their new building on Tuesday of last week. 
The building is of brick, three stories in height, and hand- 
somely fitted up. 


—Bethsaida Mission Chapel, corner of Ralph Avenue and 
Chauncey Street, Brooklyn, was dedicated on Tuesday. This 
chapel is a missionary enterprise begun and carried out un- 
der the auspicies of the Central Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn. The superintendent is Mr. George A. Ball, whose 
name is so thoroughly identified with the Sunday-school 
work of Brooklyn. The Sunday-school of this chapel, at 
the present time, numbers about five hundred scholars aud 
thirty teachers. Surnday-school services are held at 3P. m. 
Sunday, with preaching every Sunday evening and prayer- 
meeting on Wednesday evening. The chapel was fuar- 
nished by the Sunday-school of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church. Mr. David Stone pledged himself to add one- 
quarter to any amount of money that was raised for the 
purpose of putting in a case and books for a library for the 
mission. Thesumof $800 was raised for this purpose at th 
afternoon service. | 


—The pastor of the Swedish Mission at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has made an appeal to churches of all denominations 
in the city for aid in collecting funds to aid the Mission in 
carrying on the work of the eburch. 


—Mr. W. C Depauw, of New York, has donated, condition- 
ally, $240,000 now, and $1 000 000 at his death, to Asbary 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana. The name of the Univer- 
sity is to be‘changed to Depauw University in consideration 
ef his liberality. 

—The ground will be broken in a short time on the north 
side of Thirty-second Street, near Eighth Avenue, New 
York, for a church building for the congregation of the Rev. 
Alfred B. Simpson, the evangblist ; the building will cost 
about $20,000. Dr. Simpson works without any salary 
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depending entirely upon voluntary contributions, and all 
branches of the church work are supported in the same 
way. The church has connected with :t a trairing 
school for missionaries and others who wish to engage in 
the work of the church. The services are held at present in 
the Grand Opera House, and are attended by about seven or 
eight hundred persens. It is Mr. Simpson’s desire te build 
up here a work similar to that of Mr. Spurgeon in London. . 

.—The Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn, 
is enjoying increased prosperity under the care of the Rev. 
Dr. {Chamberlain ; the interest in the prayer-meeting in 
the church has{increased. Anumber of families in the neigh- 
borhood have reuted pews in the church, and everything 
bids fair for its future growth. Seventeen persons united 
with the church on confession of faith at the last communion. 

—The Ceatral Corgreyationsl Church at Brooklyn, of 


which the Rev. Dr. Bebrends is pastor, bave decided unani- 


mously to rent their pews at auction; this has loag been the 
custom of this church, and has been found very satisfactory. 

—The Rev. Jacob Freshman, who has charge of the Hebrew 
Christian work in this city, makes an appeal for $3 000 in 
order that a church may be purchased ; #2 000 is already in 
hand, and it is to be hoped that the $1,000 more will be 
contributed toward this very useful and necessary work at 
once. 

—The First Congregational Church at Steubenville, Ohio, 
was dedicated recently; the building cost $20,000. 

—The pvew Universalist Church at Quincy, Mass., was 
dedicated last week with praper ceremonies; the building 
cost $12,500. 

—The Methodist church at Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, 


under the administration of the Rev. C. W. Powell, has so 


increased in numbers during the past year that the church 
building will not accommodate the congregation. A new 
site has been purchased, about ten minutes’ walk from Man- 
hattan Beach, and a church, chapel, and parsonage will be 
erected at once: the old church will be sold. 

—The Rev. H A. Weistall, pastor of the Universalist 
church at Erie, Pa., was charged with heresy because he an- 
nounced his disbelief in the Trinity, and refused to accept 
the Bible as authority in all things; a committee of clergy- 
men investigated the charge, and advised the minister to re- 
sign; he did eo, but the majority of his church will not accept 
his resignation, and have engaged him for another year. . 

—The Universalist church at Manchester, N. H., cele- 
brated ite fiftieth anniversary November 2. 

—The last resolution passed at the Universalist General 


Convention which has just closed ita session at Washington, 


D. C., was one strongly deprecating the increase of divorce 
and urging more stringent administration of the present 
law upon the subject, and better legislative safeguards for 
the family and home. The next couvention will be held at 
Peoria, Lil. 

—By the will of Oakes Ames a large fund was left for the 
benefit of the children of North Easton, Mass. The trus- 
tees of the fund have made a very wise decision by subscrib- 
ing for some magazine for every family having children in 
the village school. Lieut.-Governor Ames, iv order that the 
children in other parts of the town may enjoy the sawe priv- 
ilege, has contributed the necessary amount to purchase sub- 
scriptions for the children of the other schools. This is one 
of the most practical ways of driviag out the pernicious lit- 
erature which ull acknowledge is a curse to the children of 
the present day, and the man who has the liberality and dis- 
cretion to furnish the children in the village school with cop- 
ies of the best magazines now published for children is the 
one who does must for the elevation and education of the 
children of the present generation. The trouble at the pres- 
ent day is that we are all willing to talk about the evils of 


’ the age, feeling that our little mite is helpless to stem what 


to us appears to be an overwhelming current; if each one 
would do his little mite toward administering the ounce of 
prevention, fewer pounds of cure would be necessary. Let 
some one else follow Mr. Ames’s plan, and prevent the read- 
ing of poor literature by furnishing good. 

—The sum of #31,000 has been subscribed for a new Pres- 
byterian church to be erected in the northwest quarter of 
Washington, D C.; the new church will be called the Church 
of the Covenant; a lot on Connecticut avenue, near the 
British Legation, has been bought, and the erection of the 
building will be begun as soon as tue sum of $50,000 has 
been subscribed. 

—-The International Bible Lesson Committee met at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., October 30, and will remain in session for sev- 
eral days in order to prepare the International Bible Lessons 
for the year of 1885; when the committee has completed its 
work the programme of lessons will be forwarded to Eng- 
land for inspection by the Faropean Committee, and if in- 
dorsed by them will be returned and adapted for use in the 
Sunday-schools in this country. 

—The First Methodist Church at Gloucester, Mass., dedi- 
cated a new house of worship October 31 ; the third which 
this society has occupied in fifty-seven years. 

—The Congregational Church at Bellows Falls, Vt., will be 
rededicated November 8. 

—The first annual report of the Society for Instruction in 
First Aid to the lojured has just been published ; they formed 
during the past year thirty-six classes—twenty-seven free 
and nine paid classes. These classes were formed of repre- 
sentatives from factories, the New York police force, em- 
ployees of the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road, elerks, theological students, employees in the Delama- 
ter [ron Works, Hoe Printing-Press Works, factory em- 
ployees, male and female teachers, and eight classes among 
the workingwomen of New York. Nine hundred and ninety- 
five pupils attended these classes ; total number that passed 
examination, two hundred and ninety-sight; classes will 


commence agsin the lst of November; an application for 
admission should be made either in person or by letter to the 
Secretary af the Society, No. 6 East Fourteenth Street, New 


York, 


—The meeting of the Connecticut Valley Conference was 
held in Unity Chapel, at MHolyoxe, Massachusetts, October 
17. J. K. Smith, of Holyoke, was chosen President of tha 
Association, which was composed of representatives from ten 
churches. The principal topic discussed was ‘‘ The Capabil- 
ities of the Charch.” The Rev. Grendall Keynolds, Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association,addressed the Confer- 
ence; he stated that more money had been donated by th- 
congregations during the past year than during any year of 
the past sixty years of its existence. 

—A cable dispatch from Cork, Ireland, states that severa! 
rough charaeters assembled outside of the hall in which Mr. 
Moody was holding services, and attempted to interfere with 
them; the police prevented any d.sturbance and now guard 
the hall nightly. Mr. Moody’s mission in Limerick was a 
success. 

—On the last day’s session of the Long Island Baptist Aaso- 
ciation the entire debt— $9,000—on the Baptist Home wae 
raised ; when it was announced that the debt was clear the 
audience arose and sang ‘‘ Praise God, from whom al! bless- 
ings flow.” 

—No hospital has been'more prominently before the public 
than Saint Luke’s, of New York City. The twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Society was held last week; the Board 
of Managers reported imcreased facilities for cariag for the 
sick. During the past year over 1,500 patients have been 
treated. The total number of hospital days for the year was 
57,890,of which 48 046 were free. 

—The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first Congregational church at Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, was celebrated on October 28; the attendance at the 
celebration was large. 

—Thbe twenty-sixth annual convention of the New Jersey 
Sunday-School Association will be held at the Third Presby- 
terian Church at Trenton, N. J., November 14 and 15. 

—The First Congregational Charch of San Francisco are 
pledged to raised $175 per month to support a Kindergarten 
day -school, Sunday-school and mission in the southern part 
of the State. This is doing practical work, and itis to hoped 
the example furnished by this school will be followed by many 
others. 

—The Board of Managers, which consists of the State 
Board of Charities, the State Board of Health, and the 
County Commissioners,of Connecticut, have purchased prop- 
erty at Putnam Heights, Connecticut, on which will be 
located a Home for the neglected children of New Haven 
County. The property consists of sixty-five acres of ground; 
has buildings which are now in excellent condition. This 
bumanitarian effort begins with every prospect of success. 
The children will be brought from all the towns in the county, 
and will be cared for until they are able to care for them- 
selves; they will be taught trades, and every effort will be 
mede to make them self supporting men and women. 

—-The Rev J. Max Hark, of the Moravian Church at Lan- 
caster, Penn., bas commenced a series of Sabbath evening 
sermons on Christianity and Evolution, in which he an- 
nounces his pur pose to show that ‘‘ nothing in the essential 
privciples of evolution contradicts any of the essential facts 
of the Christian religion,” and that '‘the fundamental data 
of evolation in so far directly sustain those of the Christian 
religion, and make them more easily credible.” The first 
sermon is remarkably clear and candid in spirit and state- 
ment. We hope to see the series published in book form. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Shelton, D.D., who for over fifty 
years was rector of Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church at Baf- 
falo, N. Y., has bequeathed to that church $4,000 to be used 
as may be determined by the rector and vestry, alsc bis library 
and a service of china; $5,000, the income to be applied 
to having the bells in the church rung and chimed at proper 
times ; Deveaux Vollege at Suspension Bridge receives $2,000, 
Hobart College €2,000, Trinity Church, Southport, Conn., 
$2,000, Saint John’s.Church, Bridgeport, Conn., $1,000; he 
also gave $1,000 to Bishop Coxe. 

—An effort is being made in New York to establish ajnews- 
paper to be published in the Hungarian language. The sub- 
ject has been under consideration for some time, and meets 
with the indorsement of the Rev. Messrs Howard Crosby, 8. 
Ireneus Prime, Morgan Dix,and others. There are at the pres- 
ent time about 6000 Hungarians in the eity of New York, 
aed about 100,000 throughoat the country; they have no 
paper published in their mother tongue, and as @ very small 
mejority of the adults are able to read English, the necessity 
of a weekly newspaper is felt among them. The proposed 
paper will be non-political, and is designed to be a medium 
of information on all subjects ot interest in the United States 
as well as in Hungary. Mr. D. A. Mayer, of 526 Broadway, 
has agreed to act as treasurer, and he will receive amounts 
of subscriptions, contributions, etc., for the Hungarian- 
American journal. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J. W. Backus has been installed pastor of the church at Plain- 
ville. Conn. 
—William O. Wheedin, of Providence, R. I., has received a call to 
the church at Harvard, Mass. 
—H. C. Westwood, of Honesdale, Pa., has received a call to the 
church at Aubarn, Me. 
—Isaac Willey Pembroke, the oldest minister of the Congregational! 
church in New Hampshire, died last week at Concord, aged ninety 
ears. 
: —Theodore J. Holmes, of Baltimore, Md., was installed pastor of 
the First Caurch at Newton Center, Mass., last week. 
—George S. Thrall, pastor of the Park Street Church at Bridgeport, 
Conn, has received a call to Washington, Conn. 
—Geores E. Hall, pastor of the church at Vergennes, Vt., bas 
received a call tothe First Church at Dover, N. HM. 
—Benjamin F. Perkins, pastor of the church at Sierling, Mass., 
bas received acall to the charch at Bindge, N. H. 
—Harrison Prescott, pastor of the church at Alton, N. H., has 


resigned. 


—James B. Hawes, of the Bangor Seminary, bas received a call to 
the church at Seareport, Me. 

—Ivory H. Headiey, pastor of the Eimwood Church at Previ- 
dence, RK I., has resigned. 

—Benjamin Howe, pastor of the church at Limebrook, ijewich, 
Mass., died September 18, aged seventy-six years. 

—Tbomas G. Milstead was ordained and installed pastor of the 
church at Taunton, Mase , jast week. 

—R. Bugbee, of Bethel, Vt., bas accepted « cal! to the church at 
Rando!ph, Mase. 

—C. J. Scofield has been ordained and installed pastor of the First 
Charch at Dallas, Tex, 

—Leroy 8S. Hand, pastor of the church at Brookfield, Mo., has ac- 
cepted 4 call at the church at Ottumwa, Iowa. 

—L. F. Bickford, pastor of the church at Roo!stown, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a call to the chureh at Pontiac, Mich. 

—Paris Farwe!l was recently installed pastor of the ehurch at 
South Egremont, Mave; he isa yraduate of the tnion Theological 
Seminary. 

—Edwin 8. Gould, pastor of the church at Carthage, Mo., has 
resigned. 

—S. G. Howe, pastor of the church at Georgetown, S. C., has 
accepted the call to the church at Norwich, Conn. 

—Frank Thompson, pastor of the church a Wilton, Conn., has 
acceped acal! to the church at Valparaiso, South America. 

—W. A. Benedict was dimiased by connci! from tne pastorate of 
tne Firat Charch at Sntton, Masa., October 29. 

—Joel 8. Ives preached his farewell sermon in the church at East 
Hampton, Maas., October 28. 

—Obed Eldridge, pastor of the church at Dighton, Mase., has re- 
cieved a cal] to the charch at Nortbboro’, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Horace Eaton, pastor of tne church at Marion, N. Y., died Octo- 
ber 21, aged seventy-three years. 

—David A. Wallace, of Wooster, Ohio, died October 21, aged 
fifty-seven years. 

—William V. Louderbongh, pastor of Liberties Church at Philadel- 
phia, has resigned. 

—James McLeod, pastor of the Central Church at Boffalo. N. Y., 
has received a call to the Second Church at Indianapolis, Ind. The 
probabilities are that the call will be accepted. 

—Silas McKenney, pastor of the church at Junius, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—Thomas H. flanna, pastor of the First Church at Monmofath, Ill, 
haa received a Cal! to the Tabernacle Crarch at Indianapolis, Ind. 

—S. W. Pratt was installed pastor of the church at Monroe, Mich., 
last weck. 

—William A. Rice, pastor of the church at Wolcott, 
ceived a call to the church at Gioversviile, N. Y. 

—William Aikman has received a call to the church at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

—Jobhn F. Lustan, pastor of the Columbia Avenue Church at Phila- 
deiphbia, Pa , has resigned. 

—Robert J. Kent, pastor of the church at Ringoes, N. J., hag re- 
ceived a call tothe church at Matawan, N. J. 


. Y., has re- 


BAPTIST. 


—Lyman W. Partridge has received a call to the church at Medway, 
Mass. 

—T. C. Russell, pastor of the church at Springvale, Me., has ac- 
cepted a call to the chureh at Swampacott, Mass. 

—E. D. Phillips, of Trey, N. Y., has accepted a call tothe church 
ai Hydeville, Vt. 

—T.D. Anderson, pastor of the South Church at Boston, Mass., 
has resigned on acconnt of ill-health. 

—F. W. Bakeman, pastor of the church at Auburn, Me., has re- 
ceived a Cali to the church at Newburyport, Mass. 

—Robert J. Conklin was installed pastor of the church at — 
L. 1., last week, 

—Al!bert G. Upham has resigned the pastorate of the Olivet Church 
at Worcester, Mass., and accepted a call to the church at Montreal, 
Canada, 

EPISCOPAL. 

—H. Greenfield Schorr has preached his farewel! sermon at the 
Epiphany Caoapel, Philadelphia. 

—Waldo Burnett has accepted a cal! to St. Mark’ s Charch at 
Southboro, Mass. 

— William D. Walker, rector of Calvary Church at New York, 
who was elected Bishop of Northern Dakota, has not yet decided to 
accept. 

—Louis 8. Osborne, rector of Grace Church at Sandusky, Ohio, 
has accepted the call to Trinity Church at Caoicago, Ill. 

—Charies Clifton Pemick. missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas, Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, and West Africa, has accepted a call te the rectorship 
of St. Andrew’s Church at Louisville. Ky. 

—T. O. Tongue, rector of Trinity Church, Tariffville, Conn., has 
accepted a call to St. Andrew’s Church at Bioomfieid, Maas, 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Clarence E. Rice (Universalist) was installed pastor of the 
church at East Cambridge last week. 

—George K. Morris (Methodist), pustor of the Grand Street Church 
at Philade phia, bas received a cail to the Tabernacle Canurch at 
Philadelphia, subject to the approva! of the Conference. 

—D. A. McCready (Methodist), pastor of the Walton Caurch at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died suddenly October 21. 

—Matthew Richey, ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference of 
Canada, died last week, aged eighty-one years. 

—David Kb. Jutten, pastor of the Sixteenth’Street Caurch, at New 
york, has resigned. 

—R. J. Conklin will be installed pastor of the church at Niel 
November 1. 

—Eibert S. Porter (Reformed), pastor of the Bedford Avenne 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., was unabie to preach a farewell sermon ; 
his letter of farewell was read October 2S. 

—Jadson A. Rich (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Hyde Park, 
Mass., bas resigned. 

—R. W. Caourchill was ordained pastor of the Free Baptist Church 
at Richmond, Mass_, last week. 

—N.T. Dusseanit (Universalist), was ordained pastor of the church 
at Mariboro, Mass., last week. 

—J. L. Gledhill (Universalist), of Ludlow, Vt., has received’ a cal! - 
to the church at Augusta, Me, 

—J. John H. Smock (Reformed), was installed pastor ef the 
church at Locust Valley, N. Y., last week. 

' —W. Ashmead Schaeffer (Luthran) has accepted a call to St. 
Stephen’s Church at West Philadelphia, Pa, 

—Jobn H. Smock (Reformed) was installed pastor of the church 
at Locust Valley, N. Y., last week. 

—William Ormiston (Reformed), pastor of the Fifth Avenue Church, 
sailed for Kurope last Wednesday. Dr. Ormiston is in poor health, 
but it is thought that reat and change of scene wil! be beneficial. 

—E. C. St. John (Unitarian), was installed pastor of the church a 
Northampton, Maas., last week. 
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DHsoks and Authors. 


BROOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


White, Stokes & Allen (New York), the enterpris- 
ing new publishing house, send a most attractive 
package of books, including a number of publications 
sure to win the hearts of the little ones. ‘‘ The Alphabet 
Children,” by C. H. and G. W., is a thin quarto in which 
that old-time enemy of children, the alphabet, is pre- 
sented with all the charms of fine outline illustrations ; 
a page is devoted to each letter, and every effort has 
been made to make the subject attractive. If we are 
not mistaken, “‘ Little Folks in Green,” orat least the il- 
lustrations, made our acquaintance last year; we are 
quite sure that we recollect those preposterous dolls 
and that materialized fairy with a magic wand in her 
hand; the little book is attractive enough, however, to 
warrant its reappearance. Miss Lydia Emmett’s illus- 
trations in color, if not strikingly artistic, are of a sort 
to make the eyes of children open. Miss Martha J. 
Lamb has made a happy exchange of work in dropping 
for a moment the ‘‘ History of New York” to write 
‘*Snow and Sunshine,” a profusely illustrated story for 
boys and girls, in which Christmas carols and Christ- 
mas trees and all manner of Christmas things abound. 
The ‘Golden Fairy Stories ”’ fill five little paper-covered 
books, and are the same stories which are bound to- 
gether in *‘ Little Folks in Green.” 

E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York) make a charming 
little octavo of aseries of poems by F. A. Weatherly, with 
illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and John C. Staples, 
under the attractive title of ‘‘Told in the Twilight.” 
There are many full-page illustrations, printed, not in 
glaring colors, but in soft and delicate tints, which are 
in harmony with the title of the book ; while those pages 
which are surrendered to the letter-press are embel- 
lished with al! manner of appropriate and graceful 
emblems. The drawing is good in most instances, and 
the color-printing represents the excellence to which 
that art has gone in England. For dainty attractive- 
ness and good taste this volume will certainly take its 
place among the best of the holiday publications. 

Phillips & Hunt (New York) publish a little story by 
Reese Rockwell, ‘‘ The Small Things,” the character of 
which, as addressed to children, is sufficiently indicated 
by itstitle. ‘*‘ The Story of Young Margaret,” by 8. G. 
Fellows, gives an account of the career of a young 
girl in her endeavor to learn those lessons of unselfish- 
ness and of service which are a common experience of 
all earnest boys and girls. 

Walden & Stowe (Cincinnati) publish an attractive 
little volume of stories for young readers, translated 
from the French, and well described by the title, 
‘* Stories of Patriotism and Devotion;” they are histor- 
ical in character, and full of the stimulus of great natures 
and noble lives. 

Ward & Drummond (New York) issue ‘‘ The Story of 
a Story,” by Margaret Lee, a book for girls, of a de- 
cidedly religious tone, and not without literary merit. 

George Routledge & Sons (London and New York) 
send us a large bundle of children’s books, opening 
which we find first, in brilliant red covers, an octavo 
filled with all manner of entertaining sketches and 
information under the title of ‘‘ Every Boy’s Annual ;” 
it bas numerous full-page illustrations with illustrated 
articles on such useful topics as ‘‘ Telegrapby,” and 
contains a large amount of entertaining reading. ‘‘The 
History of the United States,” by Mrs. Helen W. Pear- 
sons, is a unique work in the fact that it is written in 
words of one syllable; there are numerous cuts scat- 
tered through its pages, though not of a very high 
order of workmanship. Bunyan’s ‘* Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ess” is always in order; an edition for children, in 


‘bright covers and with numerous wood-cuts, can be 


commended as furnishing the very best material for 
young readers. Caldecott is a very effective draught- 
man ; his illustrations are well known in this country ; 
and of his latest book, ‘‘The Milkmaid,” it is hardly 
necessary to say that it is full of fun, and happy charac- 
terization of animal life, and delightful pictures of little 
people and their ways. The old song of the MiJkmaid 
has inspired him to even more than his usual frolic; 
many of the cuts are full-page specimens of English 
color-printing, an art which is full of fascination for 
children. Routledge’s ‘‘ Every Girl’s Annual,” edited 
by Miss A. A. Leith, is sent out this year in blue covers, 
stamped with leaves and birds, and, like the ‘* Boy’s 
Annual,” is packed witb all manner of entertaining and 
useful material; there are numerous full-page illustra- 
tions in color, and no end of smaller cuts; although 

ot furnishing the highest class of literary materia), 
these books possess the charm of an almost endless 
variety of topic and treatment. ‘‘ Little Wide Awake 
for 1884” is full of marvelous pictures drawn largely 
from animal life, and presenting wild and tame beasts 
in all the glory of high color and very free-hand draw- 
ing; as a picture book for very young children it is an 

mmense success, Mr. Caldeoos} contributes two of 


his picture books to this bundle: ‘‘ The Fox Jumps 
through the Parson’s Gate,” and the ‘‘ Frog He Would 
a-Wooing Go,” each characteristically funny and ex- 
tremely well printed. For the children of a larger 
growth, Henry Frith’s ‘‘King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table” retells the old stories 
from Sir Thomas Malory with freshness and vigor, 
and it is to be said of these old stories that nothing 
better can be given to imaginative children; the book 
is handsomely printed, and is every way attractive. 
‘*The Old House in the Square,” by Alice Weber, is a 
story of child-life, through which tears and smiles are 
scattered very much as they are through real life, and 
the tone of which may be commended as both pure 
and natural. ‘'Old Wives’ Fables,” by Laboulaye, is 
full of wonderful things drawn from French, Italian, 
and Northern European sources, illustrated by a 
sympathetic hand; these stories are the children 
of popular imagination, and are perennially inter- 
esting to old as well as young readers; this par- 
ticular collection is full of humor and extravagant 
imagination, and is illustrated and printed uncom- 
monly well. The old story of Harlequin and Colum- 
bine is retold in ‘*Pantomine and Minstrel Song,” a 
volume which bears appropriately as its second title 
‘‘A Picture Carnival for the Young;” it is a thin 
quarto, with numerous full-page illustrations in the 
most startling colors and not always in the best taste. 
The Columbine story is good, and is very humorously 
illustrated, but the minstrel element strikes us as be- 
ing a little coarse, not only in treatment, but also in 
conception. 

A glance through the bound volume of ‘‘ Wide 
Awake” from December, 1882, to May of the present 
year (D Lothrop & Co., Boston), discloses the admi- 
rable popular and artistic elements upon which the 
success of this periodical is founded. Mrs. Pratt, as 
The Christian Union has more than once said, is a 
born editor; she seems to know instinctively what 
children like, and although we may quarrel with her 
taste occasionally in matters of detail, we are glad to 
recognize it as being thoroughly helpful, elevating, 
and natural; as a whole ‘‘ Wide Awake” contains 
nothing which any one would hesitate to put into the 
hands of a child either on moral or artistic grounds. 
An examination of the bound volume shows that all 
departments are well sustained, and that the articles 
are selected in such a manner as to secure food for the 
various tastes and faculties of children; the imagina- 
tion, the emotions, pathos, and humor receive due 
share, and the result is a magazine in which all lovere 
of good reading for children have reason to rejoice. 

Estes & Lauriat (Boston) make a very attractive 
octavo of Mr. Stephens’s ‘‘ Knockabout Club in the 
Tropics ;” the adventures of a party of young men in 
New Mexico, Mexico, and Central America are pleas- 
antly told, with as strong a mixture of the dramatic 
element as the subject will bear; there are numerous 
wood-cuts which aid the mind in taking in the scenery 
through which the narrative runs; and as books of travel 
are always fascinating, it is not difficult to predict the 
reception which this particular work will meet at the 
hands of those for whomit was designed. In the same 
general line, but of a little better quality, is Mrs. Lizzie 
W. Champney’s record of the *‘ Travels of Three Vassar 
Girls in England ;” it furnishes an entertaining account 
of the adventures of these enterprising young women 
in a holiday exeursion through the mother-country; it 
is needless to say that, with a good deal of history, they 
secure a good deal of amusement and not a little 
general information. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM.: 


China is the sphinx of the modern world. No man 
yet guesses its riddle. It is well represented by the 
inscrutable, the well-nigh immobile faces of its people. 
How shall we account for the stability of its methods 
and laws? This is nowbere paralleled. Though the 
Chinese have been conquered, their system oi govern- 
ment has overcome their conquerors. The Tartar Dy- 
nasty adopted the Chinese method of administration, 
which has gone on, pretty much the same, through all 
the dynasties, for five-and-twenty centuries. There 
are no revolutions in China which affect the habits 
and modes of life of the people. They do atill as their 
ancestors did, obeying the same laws and maintain- 
ing the same system of government, and without ever 
confounding their institutions with the men who ad- 
minister them. Their government is emphatically one 
of laws and not of men, and preserves its power over 
the people without a standing army and without the 
machinery of a State religicn. 

The Chinese are the most fanciful and the least im- 
aginative people on the globe. The African does not 
exceed them in superstition. A child does not dwell 


1 Tae Middle Kingdom: A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Em- 
pire and its Inhabitants. By 8S. Welle Williams, LL,D, 9 yols. 
(Rew York: Charles Scripner’s Bons.) 


more in its fancy. Atthesame time they are the most 
matter-of-fact, the most industrious, and the most 
frugal of all people. They originate nothing. The 
language in which Confucius taught is still the writ- 
ten tongue of the Empire, and the spirit which he 
breathed into the civil and social institutions of the 
land dominates them still, as, indeed, it had done be- 
fore his time; for Confucius, worthy though he be of 
the reverence accorded him by his countrymen, was, 
like the Chinese generally, without imagination, and 


really attempted nothing but to mark out again for 


his people the ancient paths. 

Their possession of the arts of enlightened life long 
antedated ours. They c»uld print, and had the mar- 
iner’s compass, and a knowledge of gunpowder, and 
the use of fire-arms, and they spun and wove silk, long 
before any other nation. Their lords and ladies were 
clothed in silks and satins when our kings and empe- 
rors wore skins.. According to Marco Polo’s Travels 
(vol. i,, p. 412), the Chinese were the original inventors 
of paper money, starting this as early asthe ninth cen- 
tury, and carrying it through the same round of depre- 
ciation and disaster with which the experience of the 
modern world did not become familiar till a thousand 
years afterward. 

The feeling with which the Chinese regard the out- 
side world is not so much hatred as it is contempt. 
‘*Foreign devils, outside barbarians,” are the com- 
mon terms with which they denote a foreigner. They 
desire no intercourse with foreigners, and will tolerate 
none which they can avoid. They would hardly be 
called conceited, but they are wonderfully self-con- 
tained. In the last few years the pressure of the out- 
side world through various influences, the most po- 
tent of which is that of Christian missions, has done 
more than, apparently, had been done in all the centu- 
ries before to break down their isolation. The send- 
ing, a few years ago, of one hundred and twenty 
young men to be educated in this country was, to one 
acquainted with the Chinese, truly wonderful, and, 
though they were all recalled before the time originally 
assigned for their stay, the movement is the most note- 
worthy mark of the changing Chinese thought ever 
given to the world. 

Dr. Wells Williams’s ‘‘Middle Kingdom” has long 
been an invaluable treasure-house of information re- 
specting the Chinese. In its former edition it was the 
completest account we possessed of this remarkable peo- 
ple, but in its present form it has been much enlarged, 
and the great changes noted which, during the thirty- 
five years since the first edition was issued, have been 
made in the political and intellectual development of 
China. The manners, laws, literature, and religion of 
China, their past history and present condition, are 
here treated with equal fullness and accuracy. There 
is n0 book from which the student of the Chinese can 
get so much as from this. Itis an abiding monument 
to the patience, the industry, the intelligence, and the 
calm impartiality of its learned and Christian author. 


The Oriental Christ. By P. C. Mozoomdar. (Boston: 
George H. Ellis.) The existence of this book is itself a phe- 
nomenon. That a Hindoo philosepher should approach 
Christ, not through Western theology, but by a new path, 
and as an Oriental; that he should disavow all Oceidental 
theology, and yet accept the heart of it, the Personal Christ ; 
that he should accept him not merely as a spiritual teacher and 
prophet, but as a living Presence, a Divine Saviour—what is 
this but illustrating anew the truth illustrated when the pos- 
sessed boy was brought to Christ because the disciples could 
not cast the evil spirit out, the truth that Christ is more than 
Christianity, and that we, with all our well-meant efforts, 
often get between Christ and the soul, instead of bringing 
the soul to Christ? This book is not a Life of Christ; it is 
rather a series of Oriental meditations upon the character of 
Christ in his various aspecte—the Fasting Christ; the 
Healing Christ; the Dying Christ, etc., etc. Oriental 
thought is different in its nature from Occidental thought, 
and Mr. Mozoomdar las made no attempt to translate his 
meditations into modern theological forms. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, for any one else to do this for him. But, 
making all allowances for the radical difference between an 
Oriental meditation and a Western philosophy, it stills seems 
to us that Mr. Mozoomdar has evaded the question of the 
supernatural; he writes as one who either does not quite 
know or does not quite care to say whether he believes in the 
New Testament miracles, and especially in the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus himself or not. Greater frankness on these 


points would have made his work more acceptable, to what- — 


ever conclusion that frankness had led him, whether he had 
declared his belief, his disbelief, or his uncertainty. He ap- 
pears, however, to believe in a doctrine of the Trinity, 
though he states it peculiarly; in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, though his foundation of that doctrine is also quite 
his own; and in the forgiveness of sins through Jesus Christ. 
Some isolated expressions in his book are unfortunate, be- 
cause they might easily be seized upon by adverse critics 
te show that he does not believe in individual immortality 
and does believe in the Hindoo doctrine of absorption ; but 
this conclusion would violate the general spirit and teaching 
of his book. I[t is, let us add, more than a curiosity in 
theology ; and will be found, especially by persons of a some- 
what mystical tendency, rich as a new, fresh, and very sug- 
gestive study of the character and person of Christ, 
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Hot Plowshgres. By Albion W, Tourgée. (New York: 
Ford, Howard & Hulbert.) The popularity of the previous 
works of this author renders praise of his last book almost 
a foregone conclusion. No books could have taken hold of 
the public mind as those of this author have done without 
possessing a large foundation of genuine merit. The critics 
may complain of crudity and want of finish of style, and of 
an uncertain touch, and of commdhplaceness in the delin- 
eation of many of the characters, but while books like these 
ring with genuine, heart-felt expression of living truths, 
spoken in terse sentences by vigorous actors in the scenes 
described, people will contiuue to read them in spite of the 
critics. The present book forms one of a series, which in 
chronological order would stand as follows: ** Hot Plow- 
shares,” ‘‘ Fige and Thistles,” ‘‘A Royal Gentleman,” ‘A 
Fool's Errand,” ‘‘ Bricks without Straw,” and ‘‘ John Eax.” 
In some respects this last work in the order of writing is 
one of the best. It is more thoughtful, perhaps, and fuller 
of actual history of the causes that underlaid the development 
of the great social wrong of slavery in the United States. 
The story commences ’way back in 1848, in the days of Sil- 
ver Grays and Woolyheads, of Hunkers and Barnburners. 
It proceeds to depict some of the various attitudes assumed 
in those days by conscientious Southerners in the presence of 
the great problem of slavery ; gives a life-like glimpse of the 
workings of the Underground Railway ; in fact, undertakes 
to convey a correct idea of the condition of the feelings of 
both Northerners and Southerners ten or fifteen years tefore 
the War. The chief recommendation of the book is that the 
author has personally experienced much that he writes about, 
and evinces an honest desire to state the question fairly for 
all parties concerned. 


Indian Idylls. By Edwin Arnold. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) It would be difficult to find nobler flights of the 
imagination, sweeter ideals of human sffection and devotion, 
and more poetic conceptions of human relations than are 
contained in this volume; it is a chapter taken from the 
heart of the Indian ‘*‘ Mahabharatta,’’ one of the noblest in- 
tellectual achievements which has yet been made by any 
race. Most Western readers not familiar with Indian litera- 
ture have probably thought of it, if they have thought at all, 
as @ mass of extravagance, fantasy, and distorted imagina- 
tion ; that it has these defects is unquestioned, but it must be 
remembered that it is as old as the Iliad, and seven times as 
great in bulk as the whole volume of Homer's writings ; it is 
not, theretore,’an orderly and symmetrically developed epic ; 
it is rather a vast mine of poetic thought, full of all manner 
of strange and beantiful, and sometimes repulsive, things, but 
ita riches are eo great that the Western world cannot afford 
to remain ignorant of them. Mr. Arnold has selected a few 
of the most beautiful incidents in the poem, which have both 
completeness and adaptation for Western readers, and has put 
them into his easy, finent, if not always elegant verse; his 
selection has evidently been a wire one, since the whole vol- 
ume is replete with a strange beauty of sentiment and ex- 
pression. Whatever may be the defects of Mr. Arnold’s verse, 
no one can afford to leave this volume unread who wishes to 
know something of the lofty and noble gifts ef the Indian 
mind when it first gained self-censciousness and found ex- 
pression for itself in its vast mythology. 


John Greenleaf Whittier: A Biography. By Francis H. 
Underwood. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) Mr..Underwood 
has already written the biographies of two American men of 
letters, Longfellow and Lowell. He therefore brings to the 
study of the Quaker poet a considerable practice and some 
skill in biographical writing. A work of this kind concern- 
ing @ man still living cannot, for obvious reasons, be very 
satisfactory, or ever final as the summing up of a career or 
the exposition of a character and a work. Nevertheless, 
when a poet has become so widely known and sc universally 
beloved as Whittier, there is a wide and natural interest con- 
cerning the facts of his life, and it ie that interest which justi- 
fies the preparation of this book. It makes noe pretensions to 
critical excellence, and therefore ought not to be judged by 
that staodard. Its purpose is to serve as a guide and inter- 
preter to the reader who wishes to become familiar with 
Whittier’s verse, or who wishes to add to a knowledge of 
that verse already acquired some knowledge of the personal- 
ity and character of the man. Judged by this standard, the 
book is useful. It is pervaded by thorough sympathy for the 
character and the genius of the poet; the story of his life is 
simply told, and the record of his work as reformer and poet 
is full and adequate. It could hardly fail to bea pleasant 
book, dealing as it does with a nature of rare loveliness and 
with a body of poetry full to the brim with human tender- 
ness, and reflecting in its deeper depths some of the divinest 
truths which this generation has been able to learn. 


Autobiography. By Anthony Trollope. (New York : Harper 
& Brothers.) Mr. Trollope was one of the frankest of men 
in his dealings with the world. He did not conceal his 
supreme satisfaction in the fact that, with the exception of 
Balzac, Calderon, and a few other writers of almost magical 
fertility, he had done more work with his pen than any other 
man of letters. That he has written some admirable stories 
no one questions ; and how he has managed to give them so 
much literary quality and at the same time to produce them 
80 rapidly is a marvel te most writers. In his autobiography 
he not only tells the story of his life with the utmost frank- 
ness, bringing out all its disagreeable features and recalling 
the fact that he was once called by the head master of his 
school, with justice, ‘‘a very dirty little fellow,” but he also 
brings into full view all his productive machinery ; he tells 
us just what his habits of writing were, how he divided his 
time, how much copy he could produce per diem, and what 
the total result was. Such frankness on the part of any man 
whose life has had a public aspect is always entertaining, 
and Mr. Trollope’s Autobiography will be a popular book even 
among readers who are not much interested in literary men 
as a class. 


Plant Life. Popular Papers on the Phenomena of Botany. 
By Edward Step. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) This 
small work undertakes to convey only the must rudimentary 
ideas conceroing the subjects it treats, but the pleasing and 
enthusiastic manner in which it is written is well calculated 
to attract the popular taste. The phenomena to which the 
attention is directed are among the most striking and attract- 
ive to be found in plant life, and are doubtless selected in 
order to stimulate a desire for further information on the 
same and similar subjects to be found in more extended 
treatises. Tothis end, as well as for the more complete iliur- 
tration of the text, one hundred and forty-eight illustrations 
are ziven. Someof the more attractive phenomena considered 
are : The Fertilization of Flowers, Predatory Plants, Remark- 
able Flowers and Leaves, The Folk-Lore of Plants, Plants 
and Planets, and Fungi. Considering the size and scientific 
weight of this little book, the appendix, index, and liet of 
illustratiens are full and satisfactory. 


A Woman of Honor, by H. C. Bunner (Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co.), is one of the freshest, brightest stories that 
has come under our notice for along time. It is net great, 
and it makes no pretensions to profundity in dealing with 
passions and destinies, but it is full of spirit, of keen socia} 
insight, of clever hits at manners and men, and of good char- 
acter-drawiog. Mr. Bunner has written about what he knows 
at firat hand, and his story has a touch of reality in spite of 
the strong dramatic element which pervades it. That it is 
an uncommonly entertaining story is one of its strong points ; 
it is a novel which one will sit up late to finish at a sitting, 
Some of the characters are thin enough and frivolous enough, 
and the story takes no very deep hold on life, but it is ex- 
tremely clear, and it suggests that Mr. Bunner is in training 
for some capital work as a novelist. 


History of the War with Mezico. By Horatio A. Ladd. 
A Narrative History of King Philip's War and the Indian 
Troubles in New England. By Richard Markham. (New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co.) These two volumes belong toa 
series entitled ‘‘ Minor Wars of the United States.” Neither 
took makes pretensions to original research or to the pres- 
entation of new views; the author in each case has simply 
made a trustworthy collection of facts, and has told his story 
in a direct, simple, and entertaining narrative style. Of good 
books of this class we can hardly have too many, and while 
these volumes cannot be commended as models of historical 
writing, they have the value of being thoroughly trustworthy 
and thoroughly interesting—two strong pointe in historical 
writing. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) publish Annie Catherine 
Green's story, Hand and Ring ; coming from the author of 
the ‘‘ Leavenworth Case,” this novel is likely to attract a 
good many readers. No. 6 of the Topics of the Time is 
devoted to Art and Literature, and contains several contri- 
butions from well-known writers on literary and artistic 
topics. Wonders of Plant Life under the Microscope is an 
illustrated volume describing many of the visible and invisible 
phenomena of plant life. The Calendar of American History 
Sor 1884 contains, in a condensed form, a good deal of our 
national record, and is mounted on a decorated card.——D. 
Appleton & Co. (New York) bring out a book by a new 
author, Arius the Libyan, a stury which is described as ‘an 
idyl of the primitive church.” William Cobbett’s Znglish 
Grammar has been revised and annotated, and brought out 
uniformly with the ‘‘Orthoepist” and Verbalist.” ——Hovgh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) send us Miss Phelps’s Beyond the 
Gates, a little book which may be taken as a sequel to ‘‘ Gates 
Ajar.” Mercedes and Later Lyrics contains the latest poet- 
ical works of Mr. T. B. Aldrich.——Phillips & Hunt (New 
York) add to their Biblical and Theological Library Dr. 
Terry’s Hermeneutics. Professor Wilkinson's Preparatory 
Latin Course in £nglish is a companion volume to his work 
published some time ago, outlining the Greek course; like its 
companion volume, it is scholarly, trustworthy, and very 
carefully done.—— The Story of a Story, by Margaret Lee, 
published by Ward & Drummond‘ (New York), is a novel for 
young readers, of a strong religious tendency. Rosa Von 
Tannenburg is a religious story translated from the German 
of Schmid. Gleams from Paul's Prison is an attractive little 
volume by Dr. Wayland Hoyt, made up of studies from the 
Epistle to the Philippians, and full of Dr. Hoyt’s practical 
applications of Scriptural truths.——The American Tract 
Seciety (New York) bring out an interesting work on 
missionary enterprise and adventure, under the title of 
Central Africa, Japan, and Fiji, by Anna R. Pitman, a book 
of many facts concerning missionary work. Mrs. Reaney’s 
Little Glory’s Mission belongs to a class of books concern- 
ing which we cannot help wishiug either that they were 
fewer or that they were better.——Estes & Lauriat (Boston) 
add another volume to the numerous works about Francis 
Bacon, in the shape of *‘ a critical review of his life and char- 
acter, with selections from his writings,” by B. G. Lovejoy, 
the special characteristic of the volnme being that it was pre- 
pared with reference to use in colleges and high schools.—— 
George Routledge & Sons (New York) publish a collection of 
poems, songs, and ballads relating to /tobin Hood, edited by 
Joseph Ritson ; the volume is showy in binding and printing, 
and the illustrations are below the average of the house. —— 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.(Chicago) have published a new volume 
of Sermons by David Swing, which we find full of his literary 
qualities ; to the series of Biographies of Musiciana is added 
Nohl's Life of Wagner ; Speech and Manners for Home and 
School, by|Mies E. A. Kirkland, is a skillful device for convey- 
ing, under the form of a story, a good deal of useful infor- 
mation concerning home and social life of young girls. —Cob- 
bett’s Grammar of the English Language seem to have struck 
the fancy of publishers just at this time, two editions having 
been issued last week, one by the Appletons and one by 
James W. Pratt, 75 Fulton Street, New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS in this country are to have a journal 
devoted to their interests. It is printed at Chicago, and 
called ‘‘ Scandinavia.” 

—Lockwoop, Brooxs & Co. (Boston), ia view of certain 
changes in their business, are selling out their present atock 
of books at greatly reduced prices. 

—WILLIAM 8. GoTTsBERGER (New York) publishes 
‘* Felicitas,” by Felix Dahn, translated by Mary J. Safford. 
It is a romauce of the age of the decay of the Western Em- 
pire, when -the outlying provinces were being taken by the 
Northern races. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. have issued Faber’s beautiful hymn, 
‘* Pilgrims of the Night,” in octavo form, with stamped covers 
and silk fringe. The hymn is beautifully printed on tinted 
paper, with wide margins, and with numerous illnstration® 
by Edmund H. Garrett, engraved by Mr. Andrew. The illus- 
trator has caught the spiritual significance of the poem, and 
has expressed it with great delicacy and beauty. 

—THB FIRST NUMBER OF ‘‘ SHAKESPEARIANA™ comes to 
us through the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., New York, 
bearing the imprint of Triibner & Co,, London ; it is a hand- 
somely printed publication of thirty-two pages, and filled 
with interesting facts and discussions concerning the great 
dramatist. 

—W. H. THompson, of Philadelphia, publishes a useful 
little ‘‘ Pocket Manual,”’ giving information on various mis- 
cellaneous subjects of industria) interest, such as silk culture, 
building associations, dresemaking, book-keeping and book- 
selling, phonography, telegraphy, etc. It is valuable chiefly 
for iw suggestiveness. 

—THS BARLIEST CURISTMAS EMBLEMS which make their 
appearance are twofrom White, Stokes & Allen (New York), 
‘* Mother Goose's Christmas ” which is an original and select 
holiday entertainment, with covers designed by Walter Satter- 
lee, and the *‘ Christmas Wreath,” which contains original 
and select Christmas poems arranged by Mrs. Ellen E. Dick- 
inson, with covers designed by Mr. Satterlee and Miss 
Susie Skelding. 

—WHitTs, 8tokes & ALLEN (New York) have prepared a 
series of handsome holiday publications to which they have 
given the name of ‘‘ The Flower Song Series ;” each volume 
consists of poems descriptive of the various flowers, arranged 
and illustrated by Susie Skelding; like the ‘‘ Golden Floral 
Series,” these books combine the attractions of a Christmas 
card and an illustrated volume ; the covers are fringed with 
silk floss and stamped in gilt, with floral designs in colors. 

—MAaTTHEW ARNOLD'S VISIT TO AMERICA is the subject of 
the leading essay in ‘‘ The Critic” of November 3. Last week’s 
‘ Critic” contained an interesting account of the publishing 
house of Smith, Elder & Co, of which Thackeray was the 
corner-stone, and the Brontés, Mrs. Gaskell, Leigh Hunt, 
Rarriet Martineau, John Ruskin, George Eliot. and Wilkie 
Collins were strong supporting pillars. It was this firm that 
founded ‘‘ The Cornhill *’ and the ‘‘ The Pali Mall Gazette.” 

—THE THIN LITTLE VOLUMB in which, under the title of 
‘*The Bay of Seven Islands and other Poems,”’ Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Boston) have issued Mr. Whittier’s latest verse 
will find its way to that great and affectionate audience which 
the poet has been gathering about him all these years. The 
poems themselves are already familiar to most readers, 
having appeared in one or other of the periodicals of the 
day, but they are no less interesting now that we have them 
in beok form. 

—RovuTLepGs & Sons, New York, have made a decided hit 
in their Kate Greenaway Calendars for 1884; these charming 
records of time to come, in drawing and color, are in Miss 
Greenaway’s best style, and everybody knows how good that 
is ; nothing could be more dainty, and one cannot help feel- 
ing that such calendars as these make the days pass more 
pleasantly. Kate Greenaway’s Almanac for 1884 is less pre- 
tentious and expensive than in former years, but so far as 
the work of the artist is concerned isin as good style as any 
of its predecessors. 

—THs ‘‘ AMBRICAN MODBL PRINTER” is a bi-monthly 
journal devoted to the interesta of typography, and isa 
worthy exponent of the art in its most advanced form. The 
number for September October is a delight to the artist's as. 
well asthe printer’sa eye. Its supplements are fine specimens 
of color- printing, and in beauty and distinctness vie with the 
exquisite hand-painted illuminations of the old missals. 4 The 
‘* Model ” is a rare tribute to the ingenuity and enterprise of 
American printers, and especially to the taste and skill of 
its designer and publisher, Mr. W. J. Kelly, 330 Pearl Street, 
New York. 

—COLORADO has the immense advantage of having at- 
tracted to itself a great many people cf literary gifts; it has, 
therefore, had no end of good advertising, and the general 
intelligence of its population is evident from their apprecia- 
tion of their advantages in this direction. The latest pub- 
lication relating to this State, and a very interesting one it is, 
is @ little paper-covered pamphlet containing an article on 
the ‘‘ Health Resources of Colorado Springs and Manitou,” 
by 8. E. Solly; a ‘‘ Prize Article Descriptive of Scenery,” 
etc., by Mrs. 8. J. Dunbar; the book is illustrated and is full 
of information. : 

—Tus NOVEMBSR AND DECEMBER NUMBBRS Of ‘‘ WIDE 
AwaxB” will represent the work of the best authors at home 
and abroad: ‘' Buttered Crusts,” by Mrs. A. D. F. Whit- 
ney ; ‘‘ Facing the World,” an Edinburgh story by Mrs. Dinah 
Mulock Craik; ‘‘ Little Justine,” by Mrs. Celia Thaxter; 
Brave Girl,” a Smith College story, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps ; ‘‘ Shall we Study Greek ?”’ by Edward Evere t Hale; 
‘*The Lost Colony,” by Arthur Gilman; ‘' The Patchunk 
School,” by Miss Wilkins; ‘‘ The Boyhood of John B. Gough,” 
by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton; a long illustrated poem by George 
Macdonald, written expressly for ‘‘Wide Awake;” an ex- 
quisitely illustrated poem by Lucy Larcom, ¢tc., etc., together 
with scores of beautiful pictures. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


AMERICAN TRacT Society, 150 Nassau Street, 


New York 
Anong the Mongols. Rev, James Gilmour. 
1)! $1.50 


Scottish Sketches. Mre. A. E. Barr. Iii. 
12mo0. $1.25. 
Daisy Snowtlake’= Secret. Mre.G. S, Reaney. 


Atemperance story. Ii 12mo. $1,265. 

Caany MacPherron. Mis. A. E. Barr. A atory 
for young Ii. $1.25, 

Contral Africs, Japan, sod Fiji. E. R. Pitman. 
$125. 

Oar Brothers 2nd Sons. Mra. G. S. Reaney 
12mo0, $1 0. 


Our Daugniers, ti cir Lives Here and Hereafter. 
Mre.G. 8S. Reaney. lzmo. $1.00. 

Wayside Springs. Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
16mo0, 5ic., cdc. 

Little Giory’s Mission, and Found at Last. Mrs. 
G.S. Reaney. i6mo. 5c. 

Popular Series: 

Progress. iSmo. 25 cents. 

Annals of the Poor. iS8me. 25 centa. 

Mirage of 'ife. 16:n0. %5 cente. 

Little Meg sC iildren. 16mo. 20 cente. 

Alone in Londou. 16mo. 160 pp. 20 cents. 

Jessica’s First Prayer, 15 cents. 

Grandfatier’s Birthday. 15 cente. 

Aunt Rore. l6mo. 15 cents. 


J. W. BovuTon, 706 Broadway, New York. 

Une Journée Enfant. (A Vay in the Life of a 
Child.) Adrien Mere. 20 Plates in Heliogravure. 
Introduction by Henry Straban. Foiio. $3.00 

Briliat-Savariu’s Physioiogie du Gout, A’ Haad- 
book of Ga-tronomy. 52% original Ecchiags. S8vo. 
Limited edition. $.5 00, 

Hamor, Wit, sud Satire of the 17th Century. 
Collected and illustrated by John Ashton. 12mo, 
$3.00. 4to, $12 0. 

Robinson Crusoe. Til. by George Cruikshank. 
(Reprint of Maj rare edition of 1331.) Limited 
edition. 4:0. $12 Uv, 

Poiychromatic Orvament. <A. Racinet. One 
hundred and tweuty lates in gold, silver, and 
colors. To be competed in ten bi-monthly 
parts 

The Art of the Od Engli-h Potter. By L. M. 
Solon. 50 cichings by the author. Limited edition. 
4to. $50 

L’Art Japonsis. M. Louis Gonse. 64 fuli-page 
and over «:mal.er engravings. A complete cyCcio- 
pepia of Japanese art. 2 vole. to. 

Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. A magnificent 
illustrated edition of Sterne’s chef-dwuvre. 12 
fali-page plates lo photogravure, and other illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., columbier >vo. Limited edition. 

An Engiisi Ver-ion of the Eclogues of Virgil. 
Samuei Palmer. 14 Liustrations by the autnor. 
Svo. 

RK. WortTHINGTON & Co., 770 Broadway, New 
York. 


Types of Spanish Story ; or, The Manners and 
Custom: of Oid Castle. Lil. with 36 proof cich ups. 
Imp. 8vo. $.0. 

ne Cerumic Art of Great Britair. Liewellynn 
Jewitt. Ji). wiib nearly 2,000 engravings. $7.50. 

The Doré Gift Hook of Lilustrations to Tenny- 
Idyl- of the King. ¢to. $12.50, 

A Book of Memories of Great Men and Women 
of the Ave, from per-onal acquaintance, 8, C 
Hali $s. 

Keramic Art of Japan. Ll. with upward of 30 
chromo-lith¢grapls, autotyper, and photo-litho- 
graphs. Newedition. Svo. $12.50. 

Japanese Edition of the Poets. Bound in Japan- 
ese fashion, novel edges, portait and monogram on 
side of each, $2.00. Shakespeare, Bryant, Tenny- 
son, Burne, Moore, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Pope, Hemuns’s Gems of Nauonal Pvetry. 

Stately Homes of Eagiaud. L. Jewett and 8. C. 
Hail. Newedition. Lil. Svo. $7.50. 

Irelana Picturerquely Iliustrated, and ireland Old 
and New. Liiustrating its Scenery, Caaracter, etc. 
Mr. and C. Hall. il. 3 vols. svo. §$2. 

Lord Bacou’s Works. With a Life of the Author 
by Basil Moutague, Esq. Portrait. 3 vole. Svo. 
$15. 

Lander’s imaginery Conversations, With a por- 
trait. New ediiion. Svols. 12mo. $6.25. 

Great American Scu'ptures. Wm. J. Clark, Jr. 
12engravings. $7.50. 

The Legendary History of Rome. George Baker, 
A.M. l60 engravings. Folio. 4to. $6.50. 

The Book of the Thames. From its Rise to its 
Fali. Mr. aud Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Newediuon. 300 
li. $5. 

Pompeii; Its Destruction and Re-discovery. Sir 
William Geli and Gandy. Ill. 4to. $s. 

Examy'cs of Household Taste. Walter Smith. 
600 ill. 4to. $5. 

New Juveniles: 

Worthington’s Annual for 1884. Contributed‘ by 
well-known Authors. Il. with 300 engravings. 
$1.50. 

Toere Was a Little Girl. Henry W. Long- 
fellow. Iil. by Bertha M. Shaffer. l2mo, Silk 
fringe. $1.50. 

Walk into my Parlor. A gift of Love to Baby 
Life. Mre.S. Nall. lil. Sikfringe. $1.50. 

A Week Spent ina Glare Pond. By Great the 
Water Beetle. Depicted by R. André.  4to. 
$1 50. 

Pueey’s Panorama, or Stories in Pictures. Iii. 
4to. $1.50. 

Chatterbox Junior, 1883-84. Ill, 4to. $1.25. 

Grimm's Fairy Taies. Transiated by Lucy 
Grane. 4to. $1.00. 

Peep Snow. Newedition. Ill 4to. $1.00, 

Baby Chatterbox. Lil 4to. 75c., colors., 75c. 

Wonderful Kittens. Colored illustrations. 75c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Magazine for Every Cultivated Home. 


** Every person who has ataste for the Fine Arts 
should subscribe for it.”.—{Toe Home Journal. 


THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART. 


A Richly Lilustrated and Varied Record of the 
Beautiea of Ancient, Medieval, and 
Contemporary Taste. 


Price 35 cents, Monthly ; $3.50 per Year. 


THE NEW VOLUME 


COMMENCES WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBER, 1883, 
AND WILL CONTAIN 
A BRAUTIFUL ORIGINAL ETCHING BY R. U. 
MacBeTu, A RA., 
Entitled ** Lady Bountifal.’’ 


A Prospectus, giving full detatle of the Contributions 
toappear in the New Votume, wtil be sent by 
mail lo any address on application. 


SPHCIAL, 


HE Publishers of THe 
oF ART, judging by the success 
that has atten ied the publication dur- 
ing the past, feel warranted in making 
extraordinary exertion in the future to 
maintain not onlv the high standard 
which the THe MaGazrtne or ART has 
already attained, but to add to it every- 
thing that will tend to keep it the fore- 
most Journal exclusively devoted to Art 
in ail its various departments. 

The increasing demand for good Etch- 
ings, and the great advance that has 
been made of late years in this branch 
of Art work, leads the publishers to 
judge that a specimen of the best 
work, suitable for framing and fully 
worthy of a place beside the best work 
of European Etchers, would be accept- 
able to nearly, if not quite, all of the 
readers of THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 

With this purpose in view, we have 
arranged with Mr. Henry Farrer, well 
and favorably known as one of the lead- 
ing Etchers of this country, for an 
Original Etehing entitled 


EVENING BY THE RIVER, 


S‘ze (of etched surface, 12x18), print- 
ed on plate paper, 19x24 inches, 

We shall forward, postage prepaid, a 
copy of this Etching, printed on first 
quality of Fine Etching paper, to svB- 
SCRIBERS TO 


The Magazine of Art for 1884, 


The New Volume of which Com- 
mences with the December 
Number, 1883. 

To meet the demand for PROOF IM- 
PRESSIONS, a number of copies will 
be printed on India paper and mounted 
on extra plate paper. To any one send- 
ing us $14.00 for four subscriptions to 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART, we will forward 
proof impression in addition to the four 
copies on etching paper to the sub- 
scribers. 

The publishers have also arranged 
for a limited number of proof impres- 
sions on Japan paper, TO BE SIGNED 
BY THE ARTIST, a copy of which will be 
furnished to any one sending us $23.00 
for seven subscriptions, in addition to 
seven copies of the regular edition to 
be sent to the subscribers ; or, 

We will send a signed proof impres- 
sion on Japan paper to any one ordering 
Volumes 4, 5, and 6, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, and one subscription, on 
receipt of $19.50. 

When the supply of signed Japan 
proofs is exhausted, two proof copies 
on India paper will be forwarded 
instead of one signed Japan proof. 

This Evching will not be offered for 
sale under any circumstances. The only 
way to obtain a copy will be to send us 
your subscription to 


THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Bend for our Complete Catalogue of Ii- 
lustrated Fine-Art and Juvenile 
Bovks, Now Ready. 


CASSELL & CO, Limited 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York, | 


writer. 
color and gold, $1.25. 


FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS JUST PUB- 
LISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


W. 0. STODDARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


Wrecked ? 


A strong novel of American life by this successful 
Handsomely bound, cloth, stamped in 
JUST READY ; 
The Oyster Epicure. 


** OvsTeRs—these things must have been made in 


heaveu.""—KIcHARD BENTLEY 


An attractive little book about oystera. 
Paper covers, neatly bound, 30 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Frederick Locker’s Poems. 
A new editio . of the poeme of this delig'tful Eng- 


lish poet, 16n0, priuted from new plates on fine ‘aid 
paper, wide margins. Vellum, or cloth, #1; half 
calf, new colurse, 82.50 ; tree calf, 

embosred leather, $2.50 ; Japanese style, solid gilt 
edges, 84.50. 


pew colors, or 


MRS. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT’S NEW AND VALUA- 


BLE OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
Painting 
FOR BEGINNERS AND STUDENTS. 
Covers the ground in an interesting way, zivine a 


good idea of all the great painters and their works, 
as well as enabling any one w 
knowledge? of the subject to obtain it in a pleasant 
way. Very readable. 
trated wit" numerous full-paye illustrations and 
cuts set in the text. With complete indexes b 

Jones 8vo. 

sign stamped in gold on cloth cover, $2.50; half 


ho withes a genera! 


Fully and haudsomely illus- 


by L. E. 
Tastefully bound. W th artistic de- 


calf, new colors, #5. 


At all bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, to any ad- 


dress on receipt of prices as above. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


PUBLISHERS, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


G. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 
a 


PLUTARCH FOR BOYS AND 


CIRLS. Selected and edited by Prof. John 
S. White. Quarto, large type, with many Liur- 


This edition contains ail the ** Lives ’ and ** Par. 


allela”’ in Plutarch’s own words, with sucao omis- 
sions only as were necessary to adapt them for 
young readers. There is also an Introduction and 
Life of Plutarch by theeditor. Asastandard work, 
adapted to both boys and giris, its weaith of anec- 
dote and faithful portrayal of character render it 
peculiarly valuabie. 


ll. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles 


Lamb. * The Tempie Edition.” Handsomely 
printed on laid paper from new type, with etch- 
ings by James D. Smillie, F.S. Church, R 
Swain Gifford, and Charles A. Platt. Octavo, 
cloth-extra, gilt top, uncut edges.......... $4.50 
THE NEW PLUTARCH SERIES. 


VOL. 10. MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By Sarah Tytler, anthor of ** Modern Painters 
and Their Paintings,’’ ** Musical Composers 
and Their Works,”’ etc., etc. 1 vol, 16mo, 


The new Plutarch Series now contains volames 


on Lincola, Coligny, Judas Maccabene, Joan of 
Arc, Haroun Al Raschid, Sir John Franklin, Sir 
Richard Whittington, Martin Luther, and Vicior 
Emmanuel. 


ENCLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE; Her 


Seconds Part. 16mo, paper..... 20 cis, 
*.*Of the firat part of this ‘Jest in Sober Ear- 


nest ’’ several large editions have been called for. 
** Her Seconds Part’’ will be found even more 
amusing than the first issue. 


“The miraculous ignorance and cheerful pre- 


sumption of the author are equally awe-inspiring. 


The most solemn as we!! as the fanniest 


piece of literary work in the language.” 


*.* Putnam’s New Catalogue forwarded to any 


address upon application. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH: 


How te Acquire and Practice it. 


By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIO. 


ed bya 
boy, other parts may be read with profit by the 


r tor. 
275 pp: Iiandsomelv bound. Cloth, $1.50. 
*.* Fur sa'e by Book 


seliers and Newedeaers, or 
d, On receint of price 


National Schoo! of EKlocutien and Oratory, 


416 AND 1418 CHEsTNUT STREET, 
Department. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ares Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST READY : 


The Theory of Morals. 


BY PAUB JANFT, MEMBER OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY, AUTH 
Erc, t vol. 8vo, 82.5u. 

Professor Janet in this book gives us not only a 
clear and conci+e examisation of the whole study of 
moral science, but he has introdu into the dis- 
cussion many elemeuts which have hitherto beeu too 
much neglect d ; he elucidates many ot the difficul- 
ues which bexet the student, and snegests important 
new s8ubjscts for investigation. The translation bas 
been made und+r the of President Noah 
Porter, wbhointroduces it as a text-book in his classes 
at Yale Cuilege. 


The History of the Christian 
Church, 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D.. PROFFSSOR IN 
UNION TREO! OGICAL SEMINAKY, EDITOR 
OF LANGE'S COMMENTARY, ETC, 


Vol. II ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, 
A.D 100-325. Svo, #4. 


** Dr. Schaff is almoet without a rival among mod- 
ern ecclesia tical historians. In h's hands the his- 
tory of the Caurch is not a barren reeord of forwot- 
ten Dames and obsolete dogmas, but an attractive 
picture of the intellectual and moral life of success- 
ive awes,”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


Already P.blished: 


Vol. I. APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. &vo, 380 
pages. Withmaps. $4. 


Dr. McCosh’s_ Philosophic 
— 


BY JAMES McCOSH, D.p., LL.D. Each 1 vol. 
i2m0, paper, cents. 
No. 4, CERTITUDE, PROVIDENCE, 
AND PRAYER 
**It is not unlike’y to prove truein the end that 
the most useful popular service that Dr. McCosh 
has rendered to the canseof right thinking and round 


mhi'osophy of life is his 
Inde penar nt. philosophic series.”"—N, } 


Earlier Numbers: 

No.1. CRITERIA OF DIVERSE KINDS OF 
TRUTH, as Opposed to Aguosticism. Be- 
ing a Treatise on Applied Logic. 

No. 2, ENF RGY, EFFICIENT AND FINAL 
CAUSE. 

No. 3. DEVFLOPMENT - 
What it Cannot Do. 


THE 


Ilustrated Popular Commen- 
tary on the New Testament. 


Edited by Dr. Philip Schaff. 
THE FOURTH AND CONOLUDING VOLUME, 
THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES AND REV- 
ELATION. 


What it Can Do and 


Hxeprerws. By Profcesor Joreyph Angus, D.D. 
James. Bw Rey. Paton J Gloag, DD "PETER. 
OHN. 

Wm. 6. Pore, M «., ard Wm. F. Moulton, 

EV- 

ELATION, By iligean, DD, and 
Prof. Wm. F. Moulton, D.D. Royal 8vo. 835. 
This Commentary aims to present, in an Evanve! 

ical, Catholi* spirit, and in popuia- form. the best 

rerults of the ‘atest Riblicsl scholarship for the in- 

#truction cf the English reader of the Word of God. 
Vol. IT. MATTHEW, MARK. ANDLUKE. 8b. 

Vol. Il. JOHN—ACTS OF THK APOSTLES. 86, 
Vol. III. ROMANS TO THESSALONIANS. 85. 


Golden Thoughts from the 
Spiritual Guide 


OF MIGUEL MOLINOS, THE QUIETIST. 
WITH A PREFACE BY J. HENRY SHORT- 
HOUSE. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.25. 


A renewed interest in the history of Molinos and 
that remarkable religions rect, the Quietista, was 
aroused a year or two ago by Mr. John Bigelow’'s 
entitied *‘ Molinos tne Quaietist.” In 
bis little book he quoted iargely from the ** Spirit- 
ua! Gnide,” which was firet published by Molinos 
at Rome in 1675. For the present volume. Mr. 
Sborthouse, the author of “John Inpgiesant,” 
writes a preface. A short sketch of the life of 
Molinos, prepared by Professor Lindsay, of the 
Free Cuurch Culiege, Glasgow, is also given. 


*,.* These books are for ssle by all booksellers, cr 
sent by mai), upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Popular Series. 


We have jast issued the following books, 
giving good reading at a very low price. 
They are on good paper, well printed, 
strongly b ound, with heavy paper covers. 

Sargent’s Temperance Tales. 

12 books in a box. $1 25. 10 cts. single. 


MINISTERINC CHILDREN, S50cts. 
RUTH AND LITTLE JANE. 10 cts. 
SUNSHINE OF THE HEART. 10 cts. 
HERBERT, TKUE CHARITY. 15 cts. 
ROSE, THE LITTLE COMFORT. 15 cts. 
SONGS FOR MY CHILDREN. 15 cts. 

HOLIDAY PICTURES. 10 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St, 
Boston; 151° Chestnut St., Philadelphia: 
75 cate St., Rochester; 53 Wabash Ave., 
Chicage: 757 Market St., San Francisce. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON & 00. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
T 
Arius the Libyan: 


AN IBYLOF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
A remarkab!a historic romance of the latter part of 


the third and bewinning of the fourth century, writ- | 
ten with ereat power, and affording stirring picture, | 


of the times. It is the first book of the author, woo 
is certain to be hailed as a new lightin our literary 
tirinanent. 

One vol., l2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


II 
Fair Wor s about Fair Wo- 


man, 


GATHERED FROM THE POETS BY O. B. 
BUNCE With Nine II ustrations from Designs 
by Witt H. Low. Large 12mo, cioth, extra 
gilt, $3 60 
A collection of poems in exaltation of woman, gath- 

ered from En. iish, American, Italian, French, Ger- 

map, and other poets, choicely illustrated and ele- 


gantly bound. 
Ill. 


The English Grammar of Will- 
iam Cobbett. 


Carefully revixed and annotated by ALFRED AYRES, 
author of **The Orthoepist,” **The Verbalist,” 
etc. 18mo.. C.oth extra, $1.°0 
Cobbet ’s Grammar is known to be the one book 

on Enxlish Grammar that is amusing and readable 

while at the same timeit is remarkable for the c ear- 
nees with which it discusses the questions that per- 
plex all students of English composition. The pres- 
ent edition is enriched with valuable notes by Alfred 
Ayres, well known as the author of the popular 
**Verbalist’’ and ‘* U:thoepist.”’ 
The Parchment Shakspere. 


Vol. X. Parchment antique, gilt top, $1.25. Vol- 
umes eleven and twelve will be ready shortly, 


completing the work. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BonD STREET, NEw YORK. 


FOR CHORUS CHOIRS! 
FOR QUARTET CHOIRS! 


CONCERT SELECTIONS AND CHORUSES, IN SIX 
Numbers, each 25 cts. By L. Emerson. 


Each number contains about 7 choruses, mainly 
for Musica! Societies, but quits available for C hoirs, 
Ap adwirable compilation of the best music, sacred 
aud secular 


Shepard Church Collection, 


The newest, and exceedingly good for its purpose, 
being, in this respe.t. on al ne with 
Emerson's SACRED QUARTETS, - 82. 
FEmerson’s MALE VOICK CHOLK, - 850c. 
Emerson’s CHURCH OFFERISG, 
Dank’'s ANTHEM SEK VICES. - 
Dow's SACRED Q’TETS, Male Voices, 8:2. 
Chadwick's GE WU LEANER, 7 - Ri. 
Parker's CHURCH OMPOSLTIONS, $2. 

Fmereon’s BOOK OF ANTHEMS, Perkins’ AN- 
THEM HARP, ant Jcohuson. Tenney, and,Abbey's 
NTHEM BOOK (each 25), are 
amoug the best co) \ecuons ever ; ub! sh 

Dit-on & Co.’s MONTHLY ™M USICA lL. REFO- 
ORD, Si ow per year, is much larver thin the 
We: kiy, «reatiy improved, aud most valuabie to 
students and purchasers of music, Appears Nov. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


KH. Dirsaon & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Magnificent 
Anthem Books, 


ANY ONE OF ’ THESE SURE TO 
GIVE SATISFACTION. 


PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 

Boards, $!0.00 per Doz. ; $1.00 each by Mail. 
TEM?LE ANTHEMS.—Lowry and Doane, 

B ards, $ 20! per Doz ; $1.25 each by Mail. 
CHORAL ANTHEMS.—Danks. 

Boards, $13.50 per Duz.; $1. 50 each by Mail. 
ENGLISH ANTHEMS.—Lasar. 

Cloth, $24 00 per Doz.. $2.25 each by Mail. 
GS A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EAST NINTH S8T., 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


** Remember Jacob Abbott’a Sensible"rule to give 


children something that lhey are growing up to, and 
not away from, and keep down their stock of chil- 
den's books to the very best.” 


CLASSIC JUVENILES, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 
** The Prince of Writers for the Young.” 


eht volumes, 12m, 0 00 
T HE RON LO BOOS. Fourteen vols. 16mo. 14 00 
E JON‘4&8& BOOKS, Six vols. I6mo. 600 


THE LUCY BOUKS. Six vole. 600 


Th* author of the ROLLO BOOKS is well-known 
wherever the Engti+-h Lanwuaws is spoken, and his 
books have become standard classics in the domain 
of children's literature. itis ap¢rt of every child's 
edu: ation to become familiar with them 

** Jncob Abbott's books contai: so much practical! 
wisdom concerning the every-day life of children, 
apd +O mary lessons in honor, truthfulness, and 
courtesy, that they ehou'd not be left out of the 
‘ibcaries of Dboys Books for the 
Young, com;iied by C M. Hewinas, Librarian of 
Hartford Library Association, 

we welcome, and we think the 
weneration wil] welcome, ‘I, ¥Y. Crowell & Uo.’ 
publication of this keries of juvenile clas+icea. “The 
‘Rollo’ and the ‘Lucy’ and the * Jonas’ Books are 
written with only the children within the writer's 
horizon, a8 the children were firet in the writer's 
heart. gana eare avo the New York Nation called 
fora reprintof the ‘ Rollo Books,’ and placed them 

amo w« the be t, if it did not deciare them to be ab 
'tely the best of all modern juveniles "—Christian 

nion, 

** Atter all, can any new books for children—/o 
any—have quite the charm of these «ld favorites? 
On, there ne:er were snch books as these in their 
day ; snd their are s»me wise heads who maintain 

th-t there never have beer ther like since. The 
faculty for arresting attentinm by means of 
common things and turning it to instructive uses 
almost, if not quite, to 
or 

** The of thirty-four volumes of 
Jacob Abbott’s booke for ch ldren is an event de- 
serv’ ng more than mention. It is positive- 
ly refreshing to the s ul to come out trom the dis- 
traction «f cur rew ho'idsy books and hiwh-apiced 
ent«rtaiLments to Rollo’s first eseaya at pickins 
chins, piling wood,‘and bal atones, or any of 
those simple jitt'e tales where children behave like 
chi'dren, and the good ana bad of their lif woes on 
im the ordinary way.”—N. EF Journal of Education. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Piace, New York. 


A NATIONAL NOVEL. 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS 


‘‘is really entitled to be considered 
a national novel. It deals with the 


‘stirring events of the Civil War. The 


description of the battle of Bull Run is 
the finest piece of descriptive writing 
we have read for a long time,” —{ Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 


FIRST EDITION 25,000 COPIES. 


‘* E. P. Roe is master of a thrilling 
style. His books take hold of one. 
‘His Sombre Rivals’ is, in some re- 
spects, his best work. The characters 
are real flesh and bleod, aud they stand 
out very distinctly before us.”—/Gol- 
den Rule. 


I Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


Whittier. 


A volume which fairly rivals all others in the field. 
THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND SONG. 


An elegant volame of poetical! selections from English and Ameri- 
can authors. 
piler of the ** Longfellow Birthday Book,” etc. With steel por- 
trait of Longfellow, and 16 full-page iilustrations from original 
designs by Church, Dielman, Frederick, Fenn, G fford, Murphy 
Schell, Smillie, and others. Engraved by George T. Andrew. 
Over 900 pages royal Svo. Cloth, ful! gilt, $5; full morocco, gilt, 
$10.00; half morocco, gilt top, $7.50; tree calf, gilt, $12.00. 

‘* A very valuable and attractive volume.”—([Literary World, 
™ ‘Full and accurate indexes make this a complete as well as a 

beautiful volume.”—[{New York Observer. 

‘» Eapeclally valuable for its liberal selection from the mtnor poets 

who do not figure in previous anthologies.”—(E C. 


***Migea Bates is known as the best compiler in the country, I 
m shall give the volame an honorable place in my library.—(John 


ROOKS ON BUILDING, 


eighty-eight paxe Catalogue, ad- 
dress, inclosing three 2 cent «ta 
WM. T. COMSTOUW K. 6 5 Astor Place, N.Y. 


OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


Of Scientific Text Books and Indnstrial Works (48 

pawes), includine our editions of John Kuskin’s 

orks, wi'!l be mailed free to any one it. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


LEADING SCHOOL S. 


— — — — 


ENT TKAU HERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of ‘astracticn, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Familica, Schcols, Colleges. 
‘Mreulars of good schools, with intellig.: advice, 
free to pare:its personally. Mailed for postage. All 
akiiied Teachers have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East i4th S8t.. near 5th Ave, N. Y. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Miss Montfort’s Schoo! for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 


For circulars, address 
MISS MONTFORT. 


N ME. DE VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND 

ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, 
19 East 124th Street. 

20th Year. Academic and Oollegiate court . m 
Enwlich, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 
and Drawing. 

The schoo! is the conservator of pure precepts 
and a Christian « haracter. 

Reopening Sept. 12. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Nerwalk, Coon. 

Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
wuages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 
children afforded a permanent home and full cherge 
taken of their wardrobe as well as education. Terms 
from $225 to $300, according to age and studies. 
Send for Catalogue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 


WHITE AND DECORATED. 


French China and Fine Porcelain 
at Low Prices. 


Fine White Fren 149 pcos. B30 00 
Fine White French Onina lea sets, 44 pos..... 7 ww 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Seta, 44 pes. 8 Ww 
Decorated Tea seta, 44 
00 


amber ‘Sets, li pieces. 1-00: 
White Evglish Seta, 100 pes. 
Decorated Parlo ass M’n’td, comp'ete 5 
ALSO ALL HOUR Ds. 
Illustrated Oata!omwue list mailed free on 
on. Estimates furnished. 
ADLEY?’S, 1-17 Cooper ‘institite New York Oity 
Urders securely packed an or 
steamer free of charve. Sent  & 
Money-order. 


CRATEFUL—-COMFORTINC. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, avd by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of weil-relected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage, which may eave us many beavy doctors’ bills. 
It ia by 'he judicions tse of snch articles of diet 
that a conetitution may be gradually built up until 
stropg enough to re-ist every tendeucy to disease 
Hundreds of subtie maladies are floating around ue 
ready to attack wherever Lbere is a weak point. We 
may eecupe mapy a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.”—[ivil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water ur milk. Sold in 
tine only (3g! and tb) by Grocers, labeled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 

London, Enyiand- 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
conser a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publicher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Collected and edited by Charlotte Fieke Bates, com- 


S:edman. 


** We have looked through the volume pretty carefully, and 
believe that it is one of the best —— of English poems to be 


found in the language.”’— Chicago N. W 


_ Christian Advocate? 


CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


COOK'S 


IMMENSE SAVING! IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT ! 


not hesitate to eommend tem as far the best of anr.”* 
—Rev. B. Corwin, D. D. Racine, Wis anded 
L. Hodge, Oyer. Kan, tlousin 
twenty sears experience B. Davie, Lowi :The 
{nrerest has increased fifty percent. —J. L. Lassiter. Pranchr- 
ville, N.C. ‘* Gur school is the "est in this part of the bate 
and we owe it to your supplies."’— Geo. W. Pinch. Au? rn Cal, 
** Doub our school in a few weeks. T mmerman. « 
N ¥ *Mchool gaining every Sahhath. —Thoe Purms, Sun- 
deria:d, Ont. Sc ool has grown n-arly twice as large’ 


F. Wilson. Centre, Terte We are having a precious revival.’ 


— Henry Cobh. Metropolis, IU 

Golden Censer: ‘By far the cheapest pnbifcattens for 
@Quaity. quantity -and freq uency. FEvervrhing Evaneeiical, 
p.renandheipful Chautauqua Dem: oe ‘When we 
mention Lis name inconnuec ion with anv Sua school 
turs. it ie sufficient guar ee of its ex: lence Central 
Methodist : Whotever Cook put aod to s given 
e and enerev Toston ongre Mr. Cook 


tee Kuermous SavViug to 
five crades. 


E Pay for sachers aod scholare in 
per yiar Il Ips 444¢ to 
peryear L IBRARY HOOK 4, -reprinte 
ale Old or Te lott $7 
TEACHER'S L TRRAEY. ten books, for CON. 
CERT LIBRARY, kinds each for 2c. RE. 
WARD ‘three 25-cent packs for SONG 
BOOK, 10 per 10: ample ide CHOIR AN. 
THES $" per sample. 3% TE, - 
FE 10 $1.20 ard@ 30. GIFT BIBLES, 
45e., $i and 25. FAMILY $3.20 each 


postace, We BAND OF HOPE SUPPLIES, at kinda, 


atlowest prices. Large tllustrated catule gue free. 


DAVID C. COOK, £6 Adians St, Chicago. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


183°e. 1883s. 


HARDENBERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a Newand Large Stock of Choice ard Care 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
I ngrains, Three-Plys, 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 


ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS 
SHADES, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HA RDENBERCH & CO. 


, CORNICES 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
JAMES THOMPSON, 


121 Atlamtic Awenue 
Cor. Henry Street, Brooklyn, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


G ROC 
Pillsbury Flour, | 


Mocha and Java Coffees, 
Choice Creamery Butter, 


and a large assortment of Fine Family 
(i roceries, 

Families returning to the city and abont%laying is 
their winter supp'ies will do well to purchase the 
Flour, Teas, and Sugar by the quantity, which w 
be supplied at lowest wholesale prices. 


121 Atlantic Ave., Cor, Henry St. 


OR and Lande Best and 
C. E. ROBINSON, Hawarden. Lowa. 


‘ Of the three hundred give but three.” 


CHRISTMAS 


Books, each. and upwards; beantiful books, to 25e. 


Christmas Book-Marksa. Silk, with mottoes, se. and ‘te. 
each. Christmas Carda, Fans, Palettes, bo«sed, 
24gc. each. Fringed Carda. Long silk fringe. double card, 


and upwards Flowers. Rea! pressed Sowers, on 
eard, holiday mottoes. lic. Basket Fillera, of basket wo rk, tor 
candy J Pocket Knives, fancy im- 
ported. I2c Construction Sheeta, in colors 
atyle), “4e. "Folding Box Fillers, for cande with nan- 
die, 2c and 3c. Cornucoplas, faocy eilt size, 
8c. Gift Bibles, zit edges, Lovely Bible, style, 
for $1.25. Family Bibles, 400 illustrations, lictionary, ete.. 
3.20. Large illastrated Catalogue free. DAVID C. COOK, 
46 Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


SPENCERIAN 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 
> of the leading numbers of Pens sent fur trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


Iwison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 13 & 155 Broadway, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVIII, No. 19. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


In the Magazine of Art for November ‘(Cassell & Com- 
pany, Limited, New York), the article which will have 
most interest for an American reader is W. C. Brownell’s 
critique of the American pictures at the late Paris Salon. 
Six engravings accompany the article, and they re- 
produce Mr. Dannat’s ‘‘An Aragonese Smuggler,” 
Mr. Frank Penfold’s ‘‘The First Step,” Mr. Sargent’s 
**Children’s Portraits,” Whistler’s portrait of his moth- 
er, Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘‘ Water-Carrier,’’ 
and Mr. Frank Bogg’s ‘‘Isigny.” Just here we may 
take occasion to correct an error we recently made, 
and say that it was this picture, according to Mr. 
Brownell, that was purchased by the French Govern- 
ment, and not the ‘‘St. Germain-des-P:é3.” That, it 
appears, was bought by an American amateur. Of 
Mr. Chase’s works, one of them, a portrait of Miss Dora 
Wheeler, the artist, and of Mr. Sargent’s remarkable 
picture of children, the author says the one fault in 
both which makes them fall short of being works of 
the very first rank is too great an effort for technical 
perfection ; a charge, indeed, which could be made 
with sweeping comprehensiveness in the present day 
of realistic art. Of Mr. Whistler’s masterly work, Mr. 
Brownell says: ‘‘If in modern times there has been 
painted a picture thoroughly imbued with the tradi- 
tion of the golden age of art, it is Mr. Whistler’s por- 
trait of his mother ;” and, indeed, we think all who have 
seen even a reproduction of this beautiful picture will 
be inclined to echo sentiments so appreciative. We 
chance to know of a famous artist in whose private 
chamber this picture hangs over against his bed, ‘* just 
where,” he said, ‘‘it is the last thing I see at night 
and the first thing I see in the morning. It is like my 
mother’s blessing.” Mr. Brownell deems the Ameri- 
can display quite lacking in streng landscapes, with 
the exception of Mr. Bogg’s work, already mentioned, 
and a certain few others ef less prominence. The 
frontispiece of the number is a reproduction of Mr. 
Burne Jones’s ‘‘Cupid’s Hunting-Ground,” a picture 
which abounds in the mannerisms of this artist, but 
which, nevertheless, is instinct with that ‘‘ feeling” for 
simple beauty which is infused into everything which 
Mr. Burne Jones produces. The thought, or inspira- 
tion, if s0 one chooses to call it, which placed the maiden 
in an attitude of subjection almost under the very feet 
of the blind god as he draws the string of his bow, is a 
most poetic one, and give that touch of pensiveness to 
the work without which no representation of Love 
in any of the fine arts is felt to be complete. A most 
interesting article is that on the house of Mr. Thorny- 
croft, the sculptor, some of whose most prominent and 
successful pieces received such faultless representation 
in a recent number of the ‘‘ Century” magazine. The 
paper is finely illustrated with sketches of most attract- 
ive interiors and studio corners, showing some of the 
artistic features of the sculptor’s home. Other inter- 
esting articles are Mr. Aaron Watson’s excursion over 
the Lower Thames, R. Heath’s paper on ‘‘ Fashions for 
the Feet,” Austin Dobson’s ‘‘Calais Gate,” and the 
story of a ‘‘ Pocenician Bowl” by Jane E. Harrison. 
The American Art-Notes department is quite fuil, and 
discusses at some length the exhibitions which were 
opened this Fall in Boston. 


A NOVEL INVENTION. 


It has been very generally the case that when some 
exceedingly useful and labor-saving invention has 
made the world its debtor, the honor of the discovery 
has been indiscriminately ascribed to that special and 
ncw quite rare specimen of American humanity desig- 
nated by the word ‘‘ Yankee.” The affair described 
in the accompanying paragraph, and christened as a 
fever-proof costume, is, however, the invention of some 
ingenious Britisher, if we may judge from the source 
of our information, and ‘‘is greatly to ‘his credit,” if 
Wwe may indulge in a term that has come to have a dis- 
tinctly British character. 

VEVER-PROOF COSTUMES. 

There has been exhibited at the rooms of the National 
Health Society a novel dress intended for the protection of 
sanitary visitors, nurses, and others who have to enter the 


rooms of persons suffering from infectious diseases. The , 


garment is of mackintosh, glazed inside and out, and made 
completely to envelop the wearer, and with a hood to cover 
the head. Thus only the hands and face remain exposed— 
@ matter considered of comparatively little importance, as 
these can be easily washed with disinfectants. A not less 
important object proposed to be effected by the use of this 
dress is, that by its removal when the wearer leaves the sick 
room, the clothes which have been protected need not be 
changed, and the danger of the disease being carried from 
house to house, er communicated to susceptible persons in 
public vehicles, is obviated. A tight case for the fever-dress 
to be inclosed in is part of theinvention. At the end of the 
day, or as often as may be convenient, the dress can be 


cleansed with disinfectants. Further protection is given by 
a simple form of respirator. This is made of two folds of 
thin washing net, between which is placed a layer of medi- 
cated cotton-wool, through which the wearer can breathe, 
t no germs can pass. The cog oy bas tape strings 

whieh tie round the ears. After use, the wool is burned and 
the net washed.— [Londoa Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN OREGON AND WASH- 
INGTON. 

Congregationalism in Oregon and Washington is 
looking up. Dr. Atkinson speaks of the nursery of 
young churches that is springingup. There are a good 
many of them, and some are small enough and young 
enough. Butsmall things grow, if theyare alive. His 
plan is to make an organization, where he can do so 
without encroaching upon another’s field, and where 
there is a prospect of growth in the community. 
Around this, as a center of crystallization, he expects 
that all good things will gather. 

Some vigorous and earnest preachers are coming on 
here. Nearly all the places are occupied, and some 
preachers are going into the forests and deserts to make 
churches. There is one difficulty here. Although 
people are coming like an army over the crests of the 
Rockies, and spreading al! over the plains of the Colum- 
bia and through the hills and valleys of the coast, 
they do not come with any intention of organizing 
churches and the other institutions of civilization. 
They come to gather up the golden sands of our rivers 
that they have heard about; they are therefore hard to 
interest and organize. It is only by speaking with the 
tongue of an angel that they will stop to listen. Never- 
theless, the forces of Christian life mast gather them 
up, and there is large prospect now that these furces 
will be equal to the task. . 

Pacific University, at Forest Grove, has taken a new 
start. This isan old institution, comparatively, having 
existed in some form or other for nearly thirty-five years. 
The last President, Dr. J. R. Herrick, of Connecticut, 
during his short admninistration gathered funds for_a 
Ladies’ Hall, of ample proportions and imposing ap- 
pearance, and it is now approaching completion. But 
the greatest gain is in the new President, J. F. Ellis. 
He was graduated off of an Ohio farm first; next oui of 
General Howard’s army; from Wheaton College and 
Oberlin Seminary. He wields a big sword,and also strikes’ 
with the greatest precision. He is one of the ablest, 
if not the ablest man on the Northwest Coast. He is 
one of those men whom it is useless to try to imitate, 
but whose way of speaking and doing seems to be 
about the only one worth much. For genuine origi- 
nality of mind and feeling, profound insight both into 
truth and character, and for practical judgment, few men 
East or West are his superior. He also bas a rich vein 
of humor that is perpetually cropping out, and is so 
much of a boy yet—adding his manhood to, not substi- 
tuting it for, his youth—that he is just the man to in- 
fluence boys and young men. 

Pacific University has turned out some pretty fair 
work in the past, and with such a spiritual] father to 
train her alumni she will do still better. He has a 
vital piety that will add a warmth and spiritual energy 
which, it must be said, has not always been found in 
the past. 

The Congregational church at Forest Grove, too, has 
been blessed by a new pastor, the Rev. Harlow Mills, 


lately from Iowa. He seems to become popular at |} 


once. He has Christian force and manly sympathy, 
and, beyond doubt, will edify our church in every 
way. Western men are liked out here better than 
Eastern men. Oregonians have an impression that 
people from the Atlantic side of the Alleghanies have 
a little of the ‘‘ East-spel]” sort of weather about them, 
that they bring a few specimens of the Newfoundland 
icebergs along with them, and are prone to look with 
some contempt upon our frontier rudeness. It is a 
common saying here that an Eastern ‘man {must stay 
here from one to seven years before he is worth much. 
We Oregonians are not entirely just in the matter, and 
often overlook the sterling New England qualities 
that are hidden under a cold exterior; nevertheless, 
we dislike a man who begins by criticising and sneer- 
ing, and seems to have no special reason for it except 
that this country is not like Massachusetts. All New 
Eaogland people are not like that ; but when a man like 
Mr. Mills comes, manly, generous, affable, ready to 
see the good before he does the evil, ready to help us 
cure the evil, he has our hearts at once. 


H. 8. Lyman. 
ForsstT Grove, October 17, 1883, 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 
Editor Christian Union: 

Can you give me the names of some good farmers’ papers? I 
mean such as contain not only matter of general interest, and are 
good in the household, but suca as have information and suggestions 
that would give me a better understanding of my business. — 

The long winter evening are approaching, and this is a 
good time to prepare reading apd plans for reading when 
they come. We would certainly recommend you to take 
some good agricultural paper. Some of them contain a 
great deal that is helpful in farming matters, and much good 
reading besides. We have no doubt other farmers in differ- 
ent sections would like to know what papers are within their 
reach, dealing with their special concerns, and relating to 
agriculiure in their sections; so we will give from George P. 


Rowell & Co.’s ‘‘ American Newspaper Directory ” a com- 
plete list of papers published in this country and tbe British 
Possessions, treating of agricultural matters. This week we 
give a list, with prices, of the papers published in the New 
Exgiand, Middle, and Southern States, the Territories, and 
British Possessions. Aereafter we will print a list of those 
issued in the Western and Southwestern States. From the 
entire list there will be an opportunity for each one to select 
according to his taste or his needs. Equipped with one of 
these papers and The Christian Union, you ought not to 
want for mental food. 


I.—NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE 

Canton, Maine Horsre-Breeders’ Monthly.............: ‘monthly 1 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester, Mirror and Farmer...... ................ weekly $1 00 

VERMONT. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Marsachusetts Ploughman and New England Journal 

” Bowditch’s American Florist and Farmer’s Monthly... 1 00 

Springfield. New England Homestesd....... .......... weekly 2 0 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford, American Ponltry-Yard........... 
New Haven, Ruralist..... 1 00 


MIDDLE STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany, Cultivator and Country Gentleman. . . .... weekly $3 00 
Canajoharie, Bee-Keepers’ Exchange........... ...... 1 00 
Dankirk, Chantaugoa Farmer. . ................-....- weekly 1 50 
Gilovereviile, Pou'try Anchor and Review............. monthly 50 
00 
New York, Rural New Yorker... .......... . weekly 2 00 
Agricultural Review and Journal of the American 
Agricnuitura! Asraociation........ ...... monthly 3 00 


Bee and Poultry Magazine. . 


“ Ladies’ Floral Cabinet.... 25 
* Pet Stock, Pigeon and Poultry Bulletin..... hy 25 
Port Jervis, Orange County Farmer.................... weekly 50 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Farmer.................. ... 50 
Rocbester, American Rnral Home.............. 00 
Vick’s Iilnstrated Magazine............... ee 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Coataville, American Stock Journal... ........... quarterly $ 25 
Fannettebury, Park’s Florai Mavgazine................ montbly 50 
Lancaster, 1 00 

Mechanicsburg, Farmer's Friend and Grange Advo- 
Mercer. Pennavivania Farmer ... ................. monthly 1 00 
Parkeebnrg, Farmer's Magazine and Raral Guide..... 35 
Philadelphia, Germantown ‘lelegraph.............-.... weekly 2 50 
ae Gardeners’ Montniy and Horticuitariat 2 10 
me Thoroughbred Stock Journal............ 1 50 
Watsontown, Agricuitural Epitomist............ semi- 50 

MARYLAND, 
Baltimore, semi-montbly $1 50 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Nationa! Farmer.. ..... weekly $2 00 
Poultry Review and Stock Journal...... "monthly 10 
IlI.—SOUTHERN STATES 
VIRGINIA. 
Cuckoo, Poultry Messenger and Farmer.............. monthly $ 50 
Petersburg, Rural weekly 2 00 
Richmond, Field and Fireside....... monthly 60 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Elizsbeth City, Farmer and Fisherman............ .. monthly $1 00 
Raleigh, Farmer and Mechanic.................... .... weekly 2 00 
monthly 1 00 
GFORGIA, 

Atlanta, Soothern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer....... monthly " 50 
Savannah, Southern Farmers’ Monthiy....................... 2 00 
FLORIDA. 

De Land, Florida Agricuiturist........................ weekly $2 Ov 

ALABAMA, 
Montgomery, Southern Agriculturist................... weekly $2 00 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Starky'!'e. Sonthern Live Stock Journal................ weekly $2 00 
Viehsburg, monthly 2 00 
Weat Point, East Mississippi Farm and Stock Reporter.weekly 1 50 
TEXAS. 
Dallas, Texas Planter and Farmer............... semi-monthly 1 00 
Fort Worth, Texas Live Stock Journal................. weekly 3 00 
Guiveition, Southwestern Poultry Journal..... ...... monthly 1 00 
1V.—TERRITORIES AND BRITISH POSSESSIC NS, 
DAKOTA. 

Fargo, Northwestern Farmer......................... - 1 00 
MONTANA. 

White Sulphur Springs, Rocky Mountain Husbandman weekly 06 
MANITOBA. 


Winnipeg, North-West Farmer and Home Journal. --monthly $1 00 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia Journal of Agricuiture........ eemonthly 60 
ONTARIO, 
Belleville. Ontario Hornet........... monthly $1 50 
London, Farmers’ Advocate and Home Magazine Ty ge 1 00 
®t. Catherines, Canadian Horticulturist................ 1 90 
hroy, Canadian Poultry Review.................. 1 Ow 
Toronto, Canadian Sportsman and ‘Live Stock Journal.weekly 4 00 
Welland, Canadian Farmer....... ....... ‘eveetiveninee weekly 1 00 
QUEBEC. 
of Agriculture.......... monthly $1 00 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


Edited by Horace E Scudder. Vol. 1I. OREGON: 
Tue STRUGGLE FOR PossEssi0ox. By William 
Barrows. Witha Map. $1.25. 


The history of Oregon embraces so tao 
interest that it fitly belong. in ches sasten which Mr. 
Cooke’s story of Virgiuia so well began. The need 
pletiun of the Northern Pacifio Railroad brings O 

on so neer the rest of the country that the 
Caoer. its history is greatly inc 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Celia Thaxter, author of ‘‘ Among the Isles cf 
Shoale,” ‘* Driftweed,” etc. With illustrations by 
Mizs A. G. Plympton. Small 4to, $1.60. 

These poems are charming in their simplicsity and 
preciation of the thoughts and feelings and moods 
or children. The book is printed in a brown tin’, 


avd is one of the most attractive as well as one of the 
most wholesome and iuteresting of children’s books. 


ILLUSTRATED TESTAMENT. 


THe New TESTAMENT OF OUR LCRD AND Sav- 
10UR Jesus CHRisT. With engravings on wood 
from designs of Fra Angelico, Pietro Perugino, 
Francesco Francia, Lorerzo di Credi, Fra Barto- 
lommec, Titian, Raphael, Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
Daniel di Voiterra, and othere, In one volume. 
royal 4to, cloth, gilt, 549 pages. Price, $10.00; 
fall morocco, special, $20 00. 


A most sumptuous volume, embellished on every 
axe with orpamental borders and viwnettes, ex- 
quisitely drawn and engraved. 


EXAMPLES FOR ELEMENTARY 


PRACTICE IN DELINEATION, By Caarles H. 
Moore, [uetructor in Drawing in Harvard College 
$2 00. 


book of value, achoole and 
isolated sinners in Drawin It contains 
twenty examples in outline, with - needed expla- 
nations and directions. 


For by all booke«liera, Sent by mai), 
pos. paid, on rect ipt of price by the Publisher?. 


HOUGHTCN, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 
made, than a Subscription to 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, the 
weekly, large-print, pamphlet 
edition of Mr. BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. Send it to your 
Pastor; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College: your 
thinking, or doubting, or sor- 
rowing Friend. 

UBSCBIPTION, $2 ; to Clergymen or 
pce the Volume. Oct. Iu, 1853. Back numbers sup- 


Sample Copies Matled free. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK. 


Offer Extraordinary.|. 
A $4.00 Periodical for $1.50... 


3 Numbers for Nothing. 


A Dictionary Without Cost 


An Elegant Engraving Free. 


To Every New Subscriber ! 
If you immediately forward your subscription tothe 


American Agriculturist 


for 1884, you will be presented with the October, 
November, and December numbersof this year free, 


Alsoa 600-PACE DICTIONARY, with 


fifty thousand words and forty-five pages of engrav. 
inge, pest free. Aleo the Magnificent Engraving, 
lixis¥, ‘*‘ FOES OR FRIENDS 
cents for postage). 

sample Agriculturist mailed for two 2-cent 
stamps. 

ACTIVE CANVASSERS 
WANTED EVERYWIIERE. 


Orange Judd Co.,David W. Judd, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION, AND 
CONTAINS ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND FAC-SIMILES. 


The Life of Luther. 


BY JULIUS KUSTLIN, PROFESSOR IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HALEE. WITH MORS 
THAN 60 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM'ORIGI 
PORTRAITS AND DOCUMENTS. 1 vol., 8vo. 
$2.50. 

**A atudent who has read these six hnudred 
prece attentive y wil’ have no questions Jeft to ask. 


e will have ota Luther speak in his own racy 
| have seen him in the 


provincia! Germ He w' 
sulpite. He will have seen him in Ktoxgs’ Voortsand 
Imperial Diete. He wili have ween him at his own 
tab'e, or working in on ragga er by his children’s 
bedeide. He wi'l hav moreover—snd itis a 
further merit to this book—a series of 
carefully enwraved portraits from the best pictures 
of Luther himself, of his w'feand family, and of al! 
the most ¢«mivent men with whom his work forcal 
him into friendship or collia'on. For a biog- 
raphy Furope has waited till the | of the tour hun 
dredth ann'versary of bis birth.”"—JaMES ANTHONY 
Frovupeg, in The Contemporary 


The Hymns of Luther. 


IN THE BEST ENGLISH VERSIONS AND 
THE ORIGINAL TEXT. TOGETHER WITH 
THE MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS WEIT- 
TEN FOR OR ASSOCIATED WITH THEN. 
EDITBD BY DR. LEONARD W. BACON 
AND PROF. NATHAN H. ALLEN, MUS 
DOC. 1 vol.,4%o. Un que binding, with vign. 
ette portrait. $2.09, 


These are ‘‘the hymns which have been sung in 
churches and households, and by armies on the 
march to battle, now four They are 
of ali Luther's writirgs, the most closlely | 
with bis name avd memory, and they have become 
the common heritage of rotestant Chnstendom. 
This edition, published in connect.ou with the 
Luther celebration, is the only complete coliect. on 
of the hymns and music that has ever been present- 
ed to Euwush speaking people. The oriinal words 
are in ail cases printed with the beet English ver- 
sions, and set to the music written for them ty sume 
of the test or composers, aud that has 


always n associates with them. Dr. B: conhas 
written a iuterestin« and has 
prefaced each hymn with an acco'nt of ita origin 


ym 
and an of the references init. Great 
car* has been taken with the text and the music, the 
English versions are, in all cases, set to the same 
music as the originals. 


A New Epition at a LowEr Price 


The Reformation. 


SY GEORGE P. FI-HER, D.D, PROFESSOR 
OF CHURCH HISTORY IN YALE COLLEGE 
1 vol ,crown 8vo. $2.50. 


** Professor Fisher's ney of the Retormation 
is a work moet creditable to American ascholar- 
It is fair and fuil, yet not in the lea t tiresome. 
Inetead of the usual careless scceptance and | ore 
handing of tradition, he has thoroush in veati- 
gation and exact statemen , and for D'4ubipgue’s de- 
Camatory Protestantism he has substituted large, 

discussion cf the points which interest 
thoughtful men. The book is evidently the ripe re 
suite of years of study and theugcht, and I recom- 
mend it to a'] any worthy course of hi-tor- 
ca! etndies.”"—ANDBEW D. Wrats, President of Cor- 
nell University. 


*.* Theee books are for sale by all beokaellars, er will be 
eent, post-paid, on re eipt of price. by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and 13 Dey 8t., New York) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(Ready Now in Standard Library.) 


MARTIN LUTHER, 


Based on Egstlin’s ** Life of Luther.” Trane- 
and enlarged by G. F. Bauaineer. The cheap- 
and best. Clear. scholarly, reliable. Paper, 

cte.; cloth, $1.00. 


(Late Taaues.) 


No. 
No. 92. + What. can bs Teach bus? 


(Ready Nov. 10th.) 
Our Christmas in a Palace. 
The latest story by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
In artistic holiday binding. Price, $1.00. 


(Just Teaued.) 
Apostolic Life. 


By JOSEPH PARKER, D,D. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia 
Of Quotations. 


Over 17,000 Quotations, besides 50,000 Lines 
of .Concor dance. Royal 8vo. Cloub, 85 00. 


George W. Curtis: ** A handsome volume and & 
most serviceable companion.” 


Good agents wanted in every town, coun- 
ty, and State in the country, to canvass for 
The Christian Union. If you know of any 
whom you can recommend to us for this 
purpose, do them a favor by sending their 
names to us. Inducements offered to the 


right parties, 


Made 


New ILLUSTRATED CATA 


DRESS REFORM. | 


Union Undergarments. 


E. 14th Vest and Drawers in One. 
EQUIPOISE. 


Chemisettes, 
Princess Skirts, ) 


rset co 

Shout. 
der Braces, Abdominal Supporters, Obstetric Ban - 
dages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Nap- 
kins, etc. Cur*om work promptly attended 


MRS A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St.. N. Y. 


E 14h 


in all 


LOGUE F 


= 


factory. Prices, postage paid : 


of heavy sateen, cord 
(Wea so have 


made of fine sateen 
D.—For children t 


clothing directly 


growing child. We 
send them by mail 
for trial, subject to 
return and refund of 


A.—For children from to three years, made 


4.—Long. three tof vears.. 
B.—For children from four to six yeare .79¢ 


U.—For chiidren from six to twelve years, made 


. 
this 0 Waist made to ‘button ‘in 
front ani lace in back, price lic, extra 
O.—Fine, for children ‘rom six to twelve years, 


rateen, corded. f 81.06 
E.—For Misses from tweive to sixt ears, 

made of heavy sateen, corded, pattoced in 


When ordering send waist measure and state age 
of child. 


BEST & COMPANY, 


EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN'S WEAR, 
6) & 62 WEST 23d ST., N. Y. 


** Perfect” Waists 
are incom parably 
the best in the world 
They suprort the 


from the shoulders, 


hywenic vaine to a 


money if not satis- 


FAMILIES wishing their supply of Bootes and 

shoes for tbe Kall Season can obtain ai the vari- 

ou- styles for ladies, mi-ses, zeptlem-n and boys, ex- 

in quality and at by patron- 


er & 
26 West 


"New York. 


MOSTH & board for 3 live Young 
or Ladies. in each Address 
& Oo., Philadeip 


cou 


Wanted—By a young lady. 


a graduate of a Normal echocl, 
ence in teaching. 
Box 485, Worc ster, Mass. 


French roof cottage. 
rooms. Fine river view; high 


Owner building next. 
P. O. Box 103. 


a situation in famil, 
or echool, to teach music and Engii-h branches, I. 


Good references. Address 


For Sale —Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Nearly new 
Nine finished, three unfinished 


front; nice neighborhood, near R. R., no malaria. 
Price only $6,000. Write 


and haa bad experi- 


land. Lot 145 fee 


RESTAURANTS. 


The Buckingham Hotel Restaurant, 


Fifth Ave. and Fiftieth St.. N. Y¥. 


(OPPOSITE CATHEDRAL. 


Is now Open to the Public. 
Receptions,Dinners and Lunches 
a Speciality. 


WETHERBEE & FULLER, roprietos. 


RIDICULOUS IDEAS 


ARE ENTERTAINED ABOUT PURGATIVER. IT 
IS DANGEROUS TO SCOURGE THE STOMACH, 
TO RASP THE BUWELRS, TO PROSTRATE THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM, WITH FURIOUS EVACU- 
ANTS. NATURE HAS GIVEN A SAMPLE, IN 
THE FAMOUS SELTZER SPRING, OF WHAT 
THE BILIOUS, CONSTIPAITED OR DYSPEPTIO 
SYSTEM NEEDS FORIT® RESTORATION, AND 
IN TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELT- 
ZER APEKRIENT SCIENCE HAS IMPROVED 
ON NATURF BY COMBINING ALL THE VALU- 
ABLE INGREDIENTS OF THE GERMAN FOUN- 
TAIN IN A!PORTABLE FORM. THIS AGREE- 
ABLE AND POTENT SALINE ALTFRATIVE 
CHANGES THE CONDITION OF 1HE BLOOD 
AND PURIFIES AIL THE FLUIDS .OF THE 
BODY. SOLD BY ALL DRKUGGIS818, 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 4Oc. per ounce ‘one third the regniar price); all 
thong’ we call it WASTE EMBROIDERY, it 
is all good silk, beautiful colors. in pieces from one 
to three yards each, about bhaif a dozen desirable 
colors in each package. Elegant for Applique 
Work, Crazy Quilts, and al) kinds of fancy work. 
send Postal Note or Money Order to 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 Ma: ket Street, Phila. 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


GR aTAMERICAN GOOD NEWS 
1 LADIES! 
Greatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's vour time to get up 
orders foreur celebruted Teas 
and Coffees, a1)! secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moas Rose China 
Ten Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toslet Set. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT FRICAN TEA 


co 
P, O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St... New Vork. 


COMPANY 


LHRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 

+ For 61.10 we send set for medium-sized tree, 
containing 18 candles, 12 fancy cornucopias, 43 
gilt. colored, and other fancy ornaments, in all 
72 pieces. For 2.85 we send 24 large candles, 
18 fancy cornucopias, and colored and 
other fancy ornaments, some very beau'iful; aise 
Mm 18 ball balance candle hol. i. and 6 holders with 
of) fancy brillixnt colored reflectors. a so colored tree 
‘ lights. reflect rs. brilliant chains, go'd moss, etc., 
at lowest prices. Illustrated ca alogue free. Addresa, DAVID 
ce. COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago. ” 


Our Book on Needle- 
work gives full and 
intelligent instruc. 
B tions in the art = 


making Modern Point, Honiton and Macrame Lace, alse ho 
do Kensington, Arasene, and ail other kinas 
Embroidery, with diagrams showing how the atitches are 
made. Howto knit and crochet window and mantel Lam- 
brequins, with cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys’ 
Sacks, Mittens, Afghans and fifty other useful articles. How 
to make Tattin, Rugs, &c. Profusely illustrated. Price 
35 cents; Four for 

Stamping Outfit of full size, Perforated 
Patterns, Powder Distributing Pad, Instructions &e. eB 
Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N.Y. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT 


ncw) 


Illnetrated Book 
treet. 


A Dollar's Worth of Choice Garden 


Seeds Offered to You ! 


the country. 


If you have a garden, or wish to have one ; 
{f you cultivate flowers indoors during the Winter,— 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
MAKES YOU AN OFFER WHICH YOU WILL APPRECIATE. 


If you jlack the conveniences for becoming a horticulturist yourself, a 
capital opportunity is afforded you of sending a present to some friend in 


The *C. U’ hereby offers to every NEW Subscriber, 


and every OLD Subscriber sending in a renewal, 
a collection of carefully selected GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, from the 
Seed Gardens of A. C. & Co., Canajoharie, 


A list of the sixteen varieties will be published in No. 212, or will be 
mailed to you if you wish to see it sooner. 


THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH PEN 
Is not a STYLOGRAPH or point writer, BUT A TRUE PEN. Send for Circular, Sold by all Stationers, 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., 8 Bond 8t., New York. 


_ 
“Wid «6Cipation, Dressi 
“th fOrt Waistsa. 
~ Shoulder Brace i 
: 
bal and will be found 
— their comfort and 
— ry 
| 
4 
4 
: 
ta. 4 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIIL, No. 19 


Publisher’s Desk. 


New YorK, NovEMB8&ER 8, 18838. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, NEW 
YORK AND BOSTON. 


Another step in the progress of the 
*C. U.” follows naturally upon the an- 
nouncement in No. 16 of the New Move- 
ment, in the shape of the establishment 
of the New Eagland headquarters. 

Uader the management of Mr. Law. 


rence A»bott, an office has been opened 


at 294 Washington Sireet, Boston, where 
the usual business of a branch office will 
be attended to. A'l New England sub- 
scriptions and advertisements may be 
sent there. 

Every new step shali tell 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Dr. Henry, New York, says: ‘‘ In nervous 
diseases I know of no preparation to equal 


GRAMMAR VS. USAGE. 


The colloquial use of the contraction, *’ I'd,” 
for *‘I had” and ‘‘I would,” has been ex- 
tended imperceptibly into writing and print- 
ing, with resulte that threatea to supersede 
‘‘woula” altogether, and to replace it mort 
improperly by ‘‘ had." Some of our ablest 
writers have fallen isto this inelegancy. 
Among others, Mr. Thackeray, who says, in 
the ‘‘ Virginians,” ‘‘ I had ratber have lost an 
arm,” instead of ‘' I would rather have lost 
an arm ;” and Mr. Carlyle, who has ‘' A doom 
for Quashee (the negro) which I had rather 
not contemplate,’ instead of ‘‘ would rather 
not.” Instances of this unnecessary corrup- 
tion of the word are to be found so far back 
as the davs of Shakespeare, and a century 
later in the usually well-written and classical 
pages of the ‘‘ Tatler” and ‘“‘Spectator."” When 
‘* had” is fellowed by the word ‘ better,” a. 
in the phase ‘* you had better,” it is an im- 
proper substitute for ‘‘ would,” though ‘* you 
had better do so and has the small advan- 
tage of being more laconic than the synony- 
mous phrase, ‘‘It would be better if you did 
so and When “had” is followed by 
‘* have” its use is still more ungrammatical. 
Thus, when the ‘' Times,” March 12, 1879, 
says,‘' Sir William Lawson had better have 
kept to his original proposal,” it means 
that ‘Sir William Lawson would have 
dene better if he had kept to his orig- 
nal proposal."’ So, aleo, the ‘‘ Spectator,” 
March 2, 1879, when it wrote, ‘*The motion 
had better be withdrawn,” was guilty of a 
permissible colloquialism, but was grammati- 
cally incorrect, and should have written, 
**It would be better if the motion were with- 
drawp.” In like manner the ‘‘ Examiner”’ 
fell into the prevalent carelessness when it 
wrote, March 2, 1879, ‘‘ If the University of 
London, after an existence of forty years, 
cannot produce a competent man, it had bet- 
ter cease to exist.""—[Gentleman’s Magazine. 


THE COOK’S DILEMMA. 


“Two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
and one of soda to a quart of flour” was 
formerly the standard direction in every 
kitchen for making light biscuit, cake, etc. 
It has been found of late that the old rule 
won't work, double this quantity of cream of 
tartar being frequently required to produce 
the former result, and even then, owing to 
the great variation in strength of the best 
cream of tartar that can be purchased at the 
stores, uuiform results cun no longer be de- 
pended upon in its use. 

The cause of this inferiority of modern 
cream of tartar is explained by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health, and also by 
the New York State Board of Health, which, 
in @ recent examination of twenty-seven sam- 
ples of cream of tartar, claimed by dealers to 
be of the best quality, found them adulterated 
with alum, terra alba, phosphate of calcium, 
etc., from 3 to 93 per cent. Five samples 
were adulterated with terra alba to such an 
extent that they were really terra alba with a 
little cream of tartar added. In the soda ex- 
amined, from 17 per cent of carbonate of lime 
to 25 per cent of ground gypsum were found. 
Of course it is impossible to produce light or 
wholesome bread with such stuff as this for a 
leavening material, and the best cooks, if re- 
lying upon its use, must frequently fail in 
their work. The old formula, theretore, no 


longer to be relied upon, must give way to 
new metbods. 

Science, fortunately, comes tothe aid of the 
cook in this dilemma with the ever-ready bak- 
ing powder; but here again the greatest care 
is necessary in selecting a baking powder, to 
avoid one that may not only speil the work of 
the cook but will make the cookery produced 
an instrument of danger to the health. Most 
of the baking powders and bread vreparations 
of the market are made either from the very 
cream of tartar above described, from alum, 
which is poison, or from phosphates derived 
by disgusting processes from the solution of 
old bones in sulphuric acid, and hence their 
use is attended with the same inconvenience 
and dangerous results that follow the use of 
adulterated cream of tartar. The only way to 
overcome these difficulties would seem to be 
in the selection of a baking powder of a thor- 
oughly well established reputation, whose ab- 
solute purity, wholesomeness, and ¢ffective 
power as a leavening agent have been con 
firmed beyond contravention. The Royal 
Baking Powder meets this want more nearly 
than any other, and has been recommended 
by the Government chemist as the most ac- 
ceptable and perfect substitute for the old- 
fashioned cream of tartar aud soda. It is un- 
doubtedly pure, and its merits have given it a 
sale pcbably equaling that of all other baking 
powders combined. Its manufacturers have 
an advantage over all others in pcssessing 
facilities for obtaining pure materials. They 
refine their eream of tartar direct from the 
imported crude grape acid by means of pat- 
ented processes exclusively their own, by 
which the cream of tartar is rendered abso- 
lutely pure and uniform in strength. In addi- 
tion to this, they employ a number of expert 
chemists who thcroughly test every pound of 
iogredient used, and admit no material into 
the Royal Baking Powder compound until 
they have demonstrated it chemically pure. 
As @ conseque: ce, the action of this powder 
is always uniform, as well as of the highest 
degree of power, and never fails to produce 
light, sweet, wholesome, and palatable bread, 
biscuit, or cake. With its universal market, 
and the great magnitude of its sales, this com- 
pany finds it to its interests to adopt these ex- 
traordinary methods, which no baking pow- 
der maker whose market is limited to a single 
State or localitv can afford. 


From Pole to Pole 


AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has demonstrated its 
power of cure for all diseases of the blood. 


The Harpooner’s Story. 

New Bedford, June 1, 1883. 
Dr. J.C. AYER & Co.—Twenty years ago I 
was a harpooner in the North Pacific, when five 
others of the crew and myself were laid up with 
scurvy. Our bodies were bloated, gums swollen 
and bleeding, teeth loose, purple blotches all 
over us, and our breath seemed rotten. Take it 
by and large we were pretty badly off. All our 
lime-juice was accidentally destroyed, but the 
eaptain had a couple dozen bottles of AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA and gave us that. We recov- 
ered on it quicker than I have ever seen men 
brought about by any othertreatmentforScurvy, 
and I’ve seen a good deal ofit. Seeing no men- 
tion in your Almanac of your Sarsaparilla being 
ong for scurvy, I thought you ought to know of 

his, and so send you the facts. . 

Respectfully yours, Y. WINGATE. 


The Trooper’s Experience. 
Masven, Basutoland(S. Africa,) March7, 1883. 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co.—Gentlemen: I have 
much pleasure to testify to the great value of 
your Sarsaparilla. We have been stationed 
ere for over two years, during which time we 
had to live in tents. Being under canvas for 
such a time brought on what is called in this 
country ‘‘veldt-sores.”’ I had those sores for 
some time. I was advised to take your Sarsa- 
rilla, two bottles of which made my sores 

isappear rapidly, and I am now quite well. 

Yours truly, T. K. BopEn, 
Trooper, Cape Mounted Riflemen. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only thoroughly effective blood-purifier, 
the only medicine that eradicates the poisons of 
Scrofula, Mercury, and Contagious Disease 
from the system. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


An Efficient Remedy 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
mary Affections is AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such it is recognized and 
prescribed by the medical profession, and 
in many thousands of families, for the 

ast forty years, it has beenregarded as an 
nvaluable household remedy. It is a 

reparation that only requires to be taken 
n very small quantities, and a few doses 
of it administered in the early stages of a 
cold or cough will effect a speedy cure, 
and may, Mpa possibly, save life. There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and b 

the cure of those dangerous maladies. it 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in experimenting with 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
malady is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Oompany, submit the folowing Statement a/ 
tte affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 


Premiums on Poticies not marked 

off ist January, 1882.............. 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3lat December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid d the 
same period...... ... $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- 


The Company has the following Assets, visz.: 
United States and State of New 


Company, estimated-at.... ...... 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. . 1,725,575 02 
364,923 85 


Six per cent. interest on the apogee. cer- 
tificates of profite will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their le representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be — at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 8lst December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
| 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JON HORACE GRAY 
GHAR DEN 18, BDMUND W. OOBLIES, 
W. H. MOORE. JOHN 
WIS CUBT ADOLP 
8s. H. BU ROBT. B. MI 
AMES LOW OHAS. H. MARSHALL. 
DAVID LA GEORGE W. LAN 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, 


A 
P 
THOS. F. YOUN HORACE K. THUSB 
A. HAND DEGROUT, 
etiam WEBB. 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, Ord Vico-Pres't. 


Those answering an Advertisement wtf 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher ty stating that they savw the 
Adverticement in The Union. | 


fay: 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 

N. 


\ 


i 


INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS AT 
HALF THE RATES OF STOCK 
COMPANIES. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER: 
Write for Circular and Application Blank, and, 
when ‘eceived, fill out your application, enclose 84, ‘ 
and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on re- f 
ore of which a policy will be promptly mailed 4 
u. 


OHARLES B PEET (°f Rogers Peet & Co.), Pree't. 
JAMES R. PiTUHER, Sec’y. 


HRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL. 


Prize Christmas Cantata, with music, ew., © 
copies for 50c. Sample, 5¢. Balloons. Ten fee The.; 
fifteen feet, $1.2%. Santa Claus Maska, for Santa 
Claus farce, long white beard, Wc. Entertainment 
Tickets. "lanks in colors, 26c. per 100 ‘sanipie free). 

rogramme Blanka, in colors, 400. p«r 100 (sample 

free). Costume Mottoea, or boubons, 30c. perdozen. Tab- 
leau Fire, assorted or al! one color, five pastiles for 30c. Com- 
plete catalogue free. D. OC. COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago. 


CROCHETING, Peck 100 
e gives diagrams of all 
the stitches and complete instruction in the art of Cro. 
chetingiand Knitting. We xive directions for mak- 
ing several very handsome patterns of Window and Mantel 
Lambrequins with cotton twine, and for Crocheting and 
Kuitting more than fifty other useful and ornamental 
articles, Kdgings, Lace Coliars, Mittens, Gloves, 
Babys’ Socks and Mittens, Afghans, Shaw's, Quilts, Caps, 
Purses, &c. It also gives instractionsin Kensinyron, Ara- 
sene and all other kinds of Embroidery, Lace Making, Rug 
Making, &c. Price 3§ cts., Four for $1.00. Book of 100 
designs for Embroldering, Braidiug &c., 25 cents, Thetwo 
above books, post-paid §Q cents. 


Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. Y. 


8-8 CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Suggestions for Decorations, Enter- 
taluments and Gifts. ad 

A collection of suggestions from leadin 
Sunday-school workers in various part< 

y the country, containing something of inter- 
est to every Sunday-school superintendent. 
Nothing like it ever issued before. rice, 
Z5e. Will send to any one sending us 
a list of all the Sunday-school Superintend- 
ents in the place. AVID G, COOK, #@ 
Adams street, Chicago, Lil. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Oarmine 8t., New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactu.e those celebrated Bellis 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Sehools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


th Street, New York. 


Church Furniture. 8. 8. Banners. 


CHURCH and LODGE FURNITURF. fend 
Manufacturers, 73 Portland 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


WE WANT 100 mre BOOK AGENTS 


oR FAM ALS WOME fled 
For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spicy Humor, and 
4 Just com letra by 20 of 
uding Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
. B. stowe. Rose Terry Cooke, 
‘ emmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. They 
give, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds o/ our 
famous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “ 
speed #.” ‘Tens of thousande are waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 48 day. the best 
money ever offered. Send for Circulars, erma, ‘ 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


week in yourown town. Termsand $5 outfit 
$66 tg Address H. Hatiet & Co., Portland, Me. 


d h 8% 
95 to $20 at home: Samples worth 


$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
Optifit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, 


3 
IQ“ 
"4 
if $70, 060,000 of Insurance in Force. 
Not One Dollar of Indebtedness. 
2,009 Olaims Paid. Not One Unpaid. 3 
g Memberehip Fee 81. Annual cost about $12 
Accident Insurance, with $25 Weekly La- 
emnity. 
f $10,000 Insurance, with 850 Weekly Indemnity, at 
corresponding rates. 
PREPARED BY 
i 
| 
DECORA 
2 7 
rat 
4 
miums and 
Expenses... . $823,304 50 
| 
: oo Stock, City, Bank and other P 
Re tate an aims due e 
and Chimes for Charches, 
Tewer Clocks, etc., etc. Prices 
and catalogues sent free. Address 
} H.McSHane & Co., Baltimore, Md 
é 
R. GEISSI Place, West 
A. A. BAVEN, AB. G DE ORES, 
wM. SAMUEL W ETS. 
BENJ. H. FI . D LEVERION, | 
0. LOW, WitriaM BRYO 
} 
| 


* Hat-bands, &c., with Powder, ad and instructions, sent 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


401 


Nov. 8, 1883. 


PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Having. 


160 pp., fine paper, large type; by Bischoff, Pres- 
brey, Perkins and Rev, J. E, Rankin, D.D. 

The music !n GosprL is such that children 
can sing, the melodies all ** taking,’’ and the words 
selected with great care. No **doggerel rhymes” 
appear in the book. If you want a really good 
book, get GosPgEL Betis. Sample copy by mail for 
25 cents in postage stamps. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


each. Large illustrated catalogue free. 
dress, DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams street, Cliicago, IL. 


Employment for. Ladies. 
The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing and introducin 
their new pportore ‘or Ladies an 
aad their ualed Mart Suspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to seli 
them in 
here meet ready success and make han 
some salarie” “Vrite at once for terms and se 


Patterns for Kensington, Ara- 

STA sene, and all other 
i\Leize working patterns, including Scollops, Braiding, 

for underwear and dress trimming, 
patterns for Clockin Stockings. Sprays of Flowers, Borders, 
Corners, &c., for Table and Piano Covers, Lambrequins, 
Chair Backs, &c., also your own Initials for Handkere lefs, 


agents ev 


post-ps for cents—Can be used a hundred times, 
for Embroidery, Braiding, etc., 25 cts. 
Our Sook ** Manual of Needlework .”’ 100 Pages is a com- 
plete instructor in all branches of Embroidery, Knitting, 
crocheting, Lace Making, Rug Making, &c., 35 cents; Four 
for$t.0O0, Allthe above for $1.00 Address 


| Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


of fine rations and beautiful 
co.ored plate. Price $1.25a year ; clubs of five, $5. 
Specimen num bers 10 cents 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 


NHALER! 


It — Medicated 
e mucous linin 
of the Nose, Throat an 
Lungs ALL-NiGut—eight 
hours out of the twenty- 
Sour—whilst sleeping as 
usual. It isa mechanical 
Pillow, containing reser- 
voirs for volatile medi- 
cine and valves to control 
CUR tubes. e medicine an 
balms used in these re- 
servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 
science. Perfectly safe, comfortable and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 

Hannan J. Winthrop, Me., says: ‘‘ Having been cured 
of Catarrh by the Prtow-Inmacer, I heartily recommend it.” 

Miss Mansonrs Mansn, 231 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 
have used the and can speak positively 
of its merits as a cure for Catarrb.” 

Mrs. M. J. Cuapwice, Mullica Hill, N. J., says: “IT bad 
Catarrh for fifteen years, and was going into Consumption. 
The Prttow Inwater has wrought such a cure for me that I feel 
I cannot do too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

Rev. A.N. Smiths Landing, N.Y., says: sincerely 
recommend the Prrtow-Immacer to my friends who have Lung, 
Throat or Catarrh trouble.” 

Explanatory Circular and Book of Testimonials sent 
free. Address, [HE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
15.20 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


y 


I. search of useful information 

+bould aubscribe at once for Vick's 

Illu-trated Menthly Magazine, 

pases monthly, scores 
us 


JAMKS VICK, Kochester, N. Y. 


Patten Pub, Co. 47 Barclay Street, New York 


HRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Alphabeta.—Svolid letters for cutting up te 
make suitable sentences, texts,ete. Red, eight 
inches high, five alphabets, 30¢.; blue, six inches 
high, five alphabets, 2'¢.; green. four inches 
high, five alphabets, 20c.; five each, Tic. Gilt 
Stars, 3% ioches, 19 for Paper Chains. 
Glazed paper, assorted colors, in strips % of an Pech 
long, for paper chains; 600 strips, assorted, enough for 140 feet, 
Gold and Milver Paper, four sheets assorted for 25e. 
8 inches, 150. per dozen; 11 inches, 3c. per dozen. 
Paper Lanterns, fancy colored paper, bucket shape. small 
size, 8c each; large size, 12c. each. Decoration Piece, 
size 3x4 feet, Christmas Be!) and Holly, in colors, with motte: 
** Glory to God ia the highest, on earth peace, good will toward 
men.’ Price, All tpeid. Illustrated eatalogue free. 
DAVID C. COOK, 66 Adams Chicago. 


THE McTAMMANY ORGANETTE. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENT IN THE WORLD. © : 


AN $8.00 INSTRUMENT FOR ONLY $4.00, 
Will Play 


We are the GENERAL AGENTS for the 
United States forthis WOND: RFUL and 


FIRST CLASS OK<GANETTE, It is af 


KEEDinstrument and is constructed on the @ 
same principle as an organ, with bellows 
and Full Sized Reeds, The music consists 
of perfora which are putinto the 
Organette, furnishing either FINISHED SOLO 
PERFORMANCE, A RICH ACCOMPANIMENT TO 
THE VOICE OR VALUABLE ORCHESTRAL EF- 
FECTS, They are marvelsof Musical Inven- 
tion, and combine in themselves all the 
pronciples upon which automatic organs, o*ganettes, &e., | 
are now being made, requiring no skillin the performer, 
‘ny child old enough to use its hands intellicentl can | 
he RANGE OF MUSIC I5 ABSOLUTEL UN- | 
| 


We wish to introduce one of these Organettes in every 
town and uamlet throughout the United States,and in order 
todoso speedily have concluded to sell a LIMITED NUM- | 
BER to tue readers of this paper at ONLY @4.00 each, | 
bat your order must be received on or before JANUARY 
ist, as we shall place the Organette at $8.00 each after 
that date. We will positively not sell morethan ne Or. 
ganette to any one person at this reduced price, as we 
cnly make this unprecedented offer to introduce this 
FIRST CLASS ORGANETTE throughout the world, well 
knowing that after one is received in a neighborhood we 
will sell several at OUR REGULAR PRICE. 

We wish to caution you against the many WORTHLESS | 

‘e are the General Agen or the cCcTAMMAN 
ORCANE TTE, and you must order us, i 
th ough our Authorized Agents. Remember, the McTam- 


Ay, and t 
AMITED. 


TIFFANY & CO.. General Apents, 195 Fulton St., New York, 


VARIOUS NAMES. 


METANMANY O-:RGANETEE 


‘ 
= 
- 


many Organettes are not Toys but are Large and Pow- 
erful Instrumenta, built of BLACK WALNUT, highly 
poe and decorated in Gold ; the Reeds being so power- 
ul that they produce sufficient volume of music for the 
Chapel, Parlor, Lodge, or Ball Room. There is n thing 
about them to get out of order. in a . produce a 
richer and sweeter sound after havin en used a few 
HOME ENTERTAINME) THEY ARE UN. 
X PASSED. 

The cut will give you but a faint idea of Size and Finish 
of this beautiful instrument, but we will return themoney 
and pay express charges to any one who is not perfectly 
satisfied after receiving it. IT SINGS ITs OWN PRAISES. 

each Organette we enclose a selection of popular 
tunes FREE, and pack all in a strong box, If you are in 
New York at any time call on us, or if you have friends 
living here, you can request them to call and pur- 
chase for zoe. If you wish to act as an Agent for us, send 
AT ONCE and secure the agency for yourtown. You 
‘an Easily Sell the Inatruments at #10 to 815 Each. 
y Registered Mail, Mone rder, t, or Postal Nu 
ADDRESS OR CALL ON. 


' 
4 
~| 


sets of 
Octave. 


FOLLOW, 


ORGAN. 


Absolutely the Best Organ ever Offered for the Money. 


(New Style 110.) Dimensions: Height, 70 in. Depth, 28 in 
#2 in. 6. 5 Octa 


of 3 Octaves, one Celeste 
12 useful Stops as follows: Diapason, Duiciana, Celeste, 
Duicet, Echo, Violina 
Sub- Bass, Treble and Ba 
Grand Organ Swell, The Octave-Coupler is made of tempered 
d cannot wa 
nut, veneered panels, 
lers underneath for convenience of moving. 


test desi 
AND VAR 
RITT 


an 


$300, and sold by them at from $125 to $150 
ASH PRICE with STOOL 
and BOOK, 

Order direct from this advertisement. Remit by draft, money- 
order or express (money refunded if organ is not satisfactory), 
or if you do not wish to send 
dorsement from some bank or respectable merchant, to the effect 
that you are responsible, and will pay for the Organ if found as 
. represented, and we will promptly ship you one for examination 
= 3 WE WANT UTIFUL ORGANS INTRODUCED 
NEW LOCALITY. 48 WHEN ONCE [INTRODUCED OTHER 
HENCE THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL OFFER. © 


WORTH $125. AS SOLD BY AGENTS. 


Weight boxed, 850 lb ves, containing 4 
viz.: One weer of 2 Octaves, one Dulciana 
» Of 8 Octaves, and one Sub- Basa, of I 


Prin. Forte. Dia. Forte, Vor Humana 
ss Couplers, Improved Knee Swell, and 


or get out of order. The case is of Wal- 
mp Stands, Handles on the ends, and Rol- 
The Bellows are 


EN WARRANTY OF SIX Y RS; and 


$85 


boxed and delivered on cars here 


cash with order, send a letter of en- 


IX EVERY 


ONE OF THESE BEA 
SALES ARE SURE TO 


| To those who will agree to show the Organ, and assist us 
Special in making sales in their locality, we por eg sample $ th | 
secure 


| Offer. 


Organ, as above described, for SG5 net cash. 
this special price mention this paper. 


_Address or call upon the Manufacturer, JAMES T. PATTERSON, Bridgeport, Conn., 


| he Creat Church LiCH® 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


4 CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT AT THE 


International Industrial Exhibition 


(1883) Now IN PROGREss (1883) art 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 


THESE ORGANS HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


Being the VERY HIGHEST AWARD. ranking above the GOLD MEDAL, and given only fee 
EXCEPTIONAL SUPER - EXCELLENCE. 


AT EVERY GREAT WURLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, 
No other American Organs having been found equal to them in any. 


THE RECORD OF TRIUMPHS of MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS in euch severe and prolonged 
eomparisons by the BEST JUDGES OF SUCH INSTRUMENTS IN TIE WORLD now stands: at 


PARIS, VIENNA, SANTIAGO, PHILA.,, PARIS, | MILAN, AMSTERDAM, 
FRANCE, AUSTRIA.| CHILI. U.S. AMER. FRANCE. | ITALY, NETHERLANDS 


The Testimony of Musicians is Equally Emphatic. 


Vor RED sy. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 


(dated October, 1883) is now ready and will be sent free; including MANY NEW STYLES-~-the best 
assortment and most attractive organs we have ever offered. One Hunprep Stytes are fully described 
and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and elegant cases in natural woods, and superbly decorated 
in gold, silver, and colors. Prices, $22 for the smallest size, but having as much power as any single 
reed organ and the caaracteristic Mason & Hamlin excellence, up to $900 for the largest size. SixtTr 
StyLes between $78 and $200. Sold also for easy payments. Catalogues free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., ° 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St.(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Buffalo Lithia :Water. 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE K!IDNEYs3, GOUT. 
RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, STONE IN 
THE BLADDER, DYSPEPSIA, ETC. RESIDENT 
PHYSICIANS OF THE HOT SPR'NGS, BOTH OF 
ARKANSAS AND VIRGINIA, ATTEST THE VIR- 
TUES OF THIS WATER IN THESE PAINFUL 

TRADE MARK PAS. MALADIES. 


THE SPRINGS AT YOUR DOOR. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond. of New York, Surgeon-General U. S Army (reflred), Professor of Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc. 

** | have for some time made use of the Boffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervous 
System, complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, or with a Gouty Diatnesis. The reeulte have 
heen eminently aatisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, 
but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any extemporaneous solntion of the Lithia Salte, and ia, 
moreover, better borne by the stomach. I aleo often preseribe it in those cases of Cerebral Hyperemia, 
resulting from over-mental work—in which the condition cailed Nervous Dyspepsia exists—and generally 
with marked benefit.” 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, of New York. Professor of Inetitutes and Practice of Medicine, Medical Depart- 
ment Universitv of New York, Visiting Physician Bellevue Hospital, Consulting Physician Cuarity 
Ho- pital, New York. 

** For the past four yeara I bave used the Boffalo Lithia Water in the treatment of C ironic Interstitial 
Nephritis* occaring in Gootv and Rheumatic subjects, with the most marked benefit. I. all Gouty and 
Rhenmatic Affections I regard it as highly efficscions ” 

* Ziemasen in his great work, *‘‘ The Cycloredia of the Practice of Medicine." under ths head oi ‘* Inter- 
«titial i: flammat on of the Kidneys (that is, Iuterstitial Nephritis). ssys: ** The pathoiogic:! state of the 
Kidnevs at present desiznated above name (a ous with several other names) represents the third stage 
of what is known by authors as Bright's Disease, and is alleged to be the final result of d ffuse Ne, hritis.” 


Dr. Parvey L. Byrd, of Bal:tmore, President and Professor of Ubatestrica and Diseases of Women and 
C uldren in the Baltimore Medica! College, formerly Professor of Practical Medicine, ete. 

‘-I have witnessed the best results from the action of the Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, in 
Chronic Gout, Kheamatic Gout, Rreumatiem, Gravel and Stone in the Bladder, ard I do not hesitate to 
expre«a the opinton that in al! diseases depending upon or having their orig'n in Uric Acid D athesis, it 
is uneorpa~eed, if, indeed, it ie equaled by any water thns far known tothe profession. It is powerfully 
antacid and especially efficacious in what ie commoniy kuown as Acid Dy-pepsia.”’ 


Dr.G H !stead Roylan4, Profeasor of Surgery Biltimore Medical College, Late Surgeen French Army 
(decorated), C orresponding Member Cincinnati Academy of Mecicine, ¢€tc. 

*‘ I have made fre qnent and free use of the Buff jo Lithia W itera in my practice. In Stone in the 
Bladder of the Red Lithic Acid, and the White Phoephatic Depocit, the solvent power of Spring No. 
2ia urmirtxkable. The best re-ulite which I have wi neseed fri m any rem.dy in Goat have been from 
thie water, in wich ite solvent action upon the Uric Acid Deporit is equally evident. I's value, how- 
ever, In such cases ie by no means limiied to ita so. vent power over these deposits, but meets the mora 
important indication, that of « changing tne D athesis on which the formation d: pends, as to prevent 
re-formation. In Acid Dyspepsia I bave fonnd it a remedy of-great efficiency.” 

Dr. Algernon 8. Garnett, Resident Physician;Hot Springs, Arkansas, Surgeon (retired) U. 8. Navy. 

** My experience in the use of Boffalo Lithia Water is limited to the treatment of Gont, Rheuma- 
tiem, and hat bybrid disease, Rheumatic Gout (#9 called), which is in contradi-\ioction to the Rneuma- 
toid Arthritis of Garrod. | have had excellent results from this water in these sffections, bothin my 
own person, and ip the treatment of patients for whom I have prescribed it. Of course, the remedial 
agent je ite contained Alkalies ard theirsolvent properties. Herce it is a p-ophyiacticas well as a remedy 
in Nephritic Colic and forming C sIcu!1, when due to a redundancy of Lithie Ac:d.” 

Dr. W. Towles, University of Virginia, Member Medical Society of Virginia, and Former Resident Physl- 
clan at the Hot Springs, Virginia. 
** In Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatiem, Stone in the Biadder, and al! diseases dependent upon the 
Uric Acid Diathesir, 1 know of no remedy at al! comparabie tu Hoffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2.” 


This water in cases of one dozen half-gal'o i bottles, $5 per case at the Springs. Springs pamphlet 
sent to any address. 

P. SCHERER & CO. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, New York City, JNO. WYETH & BRO., 
JOHNSTON, HALLOWAY & CU., Philadelphia, Agente. 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 


FRINK’S Paten e re give the Most Powerfu Sef 
6. Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and LAT re 
t designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal d 
churches and the trade, LP, Pearl Street, ¥: 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
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ad Oc.; 40c. card for isc. Besutiful fan, palette, 3) Uh ¢ / 
and other shaped cards (not fringed), 1c. L OVERS OF 4 % 5 
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made of the best rubber cloth. Our patent isof ths 
Cm the tone unsurpassed for SWEETNESS VOL- 
( IETY. Fach Organ will be accompanied bya 
: STS \y FIFTE AYS’ TEST TRIAL allowed at the home of : 
Siwy J the purchaser before payment is required, an unquestion- : 
|e ~ able assurance of the confidence we have in their merits. Such : 
’ » an Organ is usually Catalogued by Dealers at from $250 to 
| 
| 


